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OUR COUNTRY. 


—— 


BY GEORGE W. BETHUNE. 





© God, look down upon the land which 
Thou hast loved so well, 

And grant that in unbroken truth her chil- 
dren still may dwell— 

Nor, while the grass grows on the hill and 
streams flow through the vale, 

May they forget their father’s faith, or in 
their covenant fail. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Fourth of July has come again. In 
four States it will be worthily celebrated 
by communities that have bravely based 
their institutions on ‘‘the consent of the 
governed.”’ In forty-four States it will be 
noisily celebrated by men who refuse to 
apply the principles of the Declaration of 
independence to women. In four States 
the people will celebrate an accomplished 
fuct; in forty-four States they will do so as 
a prophecy yet to be fulfilled. 
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The National Republican platform con- 
tains the following: 


We congratulate the women of America 
upon their splendid record of public ser- 
vice in the Volunteer Aid Association, 
and as nurses in camp and hospital during 
the recent campaigns of our armies in the 
Eastern and Western Indies, and we ap- 
preciate their faithful codperation in ali 
works of education and industry. 





That is good as far as it goes; but it 
does not go far enough. If the Republi- 
cans had been wide-awake,they would also 
have congratulated the women of Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho upon 
their possession of the ballot, and would 
have invited them to use it for the promo- 
tion of Republican principles. The elec- 
toral votes of those four States will be 
largely controlled by women. 





If the Democrats are wise, when they 
meet in Kansas City to make their presi- 
dential nominations, they will take ad- 
vantage of the Republican omission, and 
will appeal to the women of the four en- 
franchised States to help them elect their 
candidates. Women have been accus- 
tomed to wait until they are asked, and 
the party that desires their codéperation 
will do well to say so plainly and unmis- 
takably. 


——— 0 





Not that women lack political principle 
or can be swayed any more than men by 
mere personal feeling. But it is natural 





to look with kindness upon those who 
show us respect, and are not afraid to ex- 
press themselves frankly. Moreover, in 
justice to their sisters not yet enfran- 
chised, women voters will look with ap- 
proval upon the party which recognizes 
their just claim to equality. Gratitude 
has been defined as ‘‘a lively sense of an- 
ticipated benefits." Whenever either one 
of the great national parties has the sa- 
gacity and principle to declare for equal 
suffrage, it will win to its side a host of 
supporters—women and men—who regard 
impartial suffrage as essential to a true 
republic. 





Meanwhile it is satisfactory to remem- 
ber that Mr. Roosevelt is a strenuous sup- 
porter of woman suffrage, and has shown 
the courage of his convictions as Governor 
of New York, by recommending it in his 
inaugural message. He has thereby en- 
deared himself to intelligent women, and 
earned the respect of high-minded men. 


e——— 





The County Democracy of Cook County, 
Ill., at its recent meeting in Chicago, passed 
a resolution unanimously recommending 
to the State convention the nomination 
of Miss Smith, M.D., as trustee of the 
State University. Mrs, Catharine Waugh 
McCulloch writes: ‘Our county has one- 
third of the votes in the State Convention, 
and so this probably ensures her nomina- 
tion, It means a great deal to us to have 
so outspoken a suffragist as she on the 
party ticket.” 

Oe 

The adjourned South Dakota Legisla- 
ture has passed a referendum law, under 
which five per cent. of the voters may 
require the Legislature to snbmit a meas- 
ure to popular vote; another law extend- 
ing this principle to municipalities, and a 
law providing for a beet-sugar bounty of 
one cent a pound for seven years. A reso- 
lution for a constitutional amendment to 
be submitted to the people provides that 
an amendment, to be adopted, must re- 
ceive a majority of all the votes cast at 
the election. 





——_ * = 





At the Radcliffe Commencement this 
week, a young woman who bad fulfilled 
all the Harvard requirements for the doc- 
torate in philosophy received no degree, 
because neither Harvard nor Radcliffe is 
empowered to confer upon a woman the 
title of doctor of philosophy. It seems 
strange, says the Boston Transcript, that 
the medizval prejudice against giving 
higher degrees to women should still sur- 
vive in the otherwise most progressive 
university in the United States. It has 
even been abandoned in some of the ultra- 
conservative universities of Germany. 
President Eliot now openly favors a change 
of policy in this matter. He is reported 
to have said earnestly, in his address to 
the Radcliffe graduates, “I confess my 
pity in seeing a young woman of these 
achievements pass uncredited. I know 
that hope of obtaining this degree from 
Harvard or Radcliffe would increase the 
number who would fulfil the necessary 
study. A Radcliffe doctor of philosophy 
would not debar the opening of a Harvard 
doctorate to young women of this achieve- 
ment, and I look forward with hope and 
unmixed pleasure to a time when that 
degree shall be given by Radcliffe College 
itself.”’ 





+> 
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THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


. The following report of the work done 
in Philadelphia by Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt and others representing the National 
American W. 8S. A., will greatly interest 
our readers. Mrs. Catt writes: 

‘Miss Shaw, Miss Hay, and myself re- 
paired to Philadelphia to do what work 
we could with the Republican Convention. 
There was a meeting at Longwood, near 
Philadelphia, where Miss Shaw and I both 
spoke, Miss Hay went to Philadelphia 
on that day, and by visiting the delega- 
tions learned who would be chairman of 
the Platform Committee, and we knew 
this 48 hours before it was announced in 
the public prints. She also saw several of 
the persons who had expressed friendli- 
ness for the measure. On Monday morn- 
ing we went again, and Miss Hay and my- 
self spent the afternoon in visiting the 
men who would be most apt to know 
about the Platform Committee and the 
details concerning it. 

“On Tuesday we attended the Conven- 
tion and the Platform Committee until 
we had our hearing. As soon as I 
learned who the platform chairman would 
be, I prepared a letter of application, and 





it was placed in his hands before his 
name was announced in the Convention, 
This was Mr. Fairbanks, of Indiana, who 
is not especially friendly to us, but who 
knew Miss Hay personally. This advanced 
information served us well. As soon as 
the Convention adjourned the Platform 
Committee held a meeting and set the 
time for the next meeting at five o’clock 
of the same day. It was then about half 
past three. Mrs. Blankenburg took us 
all to her home to lunch (as we had not 
eaten since morning), and we were at the 
hotel promptly at five o’clock. We had 
not expected our hearing that night. We 
sent a messenger to the committee’s 
rooms to announce that we were ready 
whenever they were. The messenger re- 
turned shortly, saying that we could 
come, 

We were somewhat upset by being told 
that we could only have ten minutes, but 
we did our best, and filled it to advantage. 
We got what we expected—nothing. The 
mention of woman in the platform was a 
part of the resolution of Mrs, Foster, 
president of the National Republican 
League. She had a very respectable reso- 
lution, in which she made mention of the 
women voters in our four States, but the 
committee eliminated everything that was 
of value in it. Mrs. Blake was there 
with a resolution, but I think did not 
get a hearing. The anti - suffragists 
sent a memorial to the committee, but 
did not appear in person. Two of the 
daily papers mentioned our work edi- 
torially; one said that no party would 
recognize woman suffrage so long as 
women were divided among themselves; 
the other, that our request for the sub- 
mission of an amendment was one worthy 
of consideration. So much for details. 

“There were 926 delegates to the Re- 
publican Convention; when alternates are 
counted it makes 1,852. We secured the 
names and post-oflice addresses, and sent 
letters and memorials to 1,819 of them. 
We were not very successful in getting 
the names of the delegates through our 
organization. We secured them mainly 
from the State Committeemen and the 
National Committee. At present about 
half the Democratic delegations have been 
reported, and letters have been sent out to 
them as fast as they have come in. 

“When the letters were prepared for 
the various Conventions, and were sent 
for endorsement to the Convention Com- 
mittee, I signed them with my own 
name. The committee, however, held that 
the names of all the committee should be 
signed. The letters were then printed, 
and the names of the five members of the 
committee were signed, according to their 
judgment. I did not think it made any 
difference whose name was signed to the 
letter, but I think it was a mistake to 
have more than one name signed. This 
is what I thought in the beginning, and I 
still think so. Very few men returned 
answers, and some of these were returned 
to this office, and some to Miss Anthony; 
who is chairman of the committee. That 
fact explains the confusion which natu- 
rally arose in their minds. A circular 
letter signed by many names does not 
require a reply. Had one name been 
signed, and a request made for an answer, I 
believe we should have come in touch 
with a good many men whose sympathy 
would otherwise be unknown to us. I 
say this now in order that those of us 
who may be alive, and at work four years 
hence, may have the benefit of our experi- 
ence this year. Unquestionably the letters 
did a great deal of good. 

‘The delegates are appointed so shortly 
before the Convention is held that it is 
difficult to do very much with them by 
correspondence. I think it is important 
to be on the field early, and become ac- 
quainted with the men who are the powers 
in the Convention, for these are the ones 
who can grant us favors, or withhold 
them.” 





UTAH’S WOMAN ALTERNATE. 

Mrs. W. H. Jones, of Salt Lake City, 
alternate from Utah to the National Re- 
publican Convention, the first woman to 
be thus honored by that State, went to 
Philadelphia directly from the biennial 
of Woman’s Federated Clubs, at Milwau- 
kee, to which she was a delegate from the 
Woman's Club of Salt Lake City. 

Mrs. Jones is treasurer of the Woman’s 
State Republican League of Utah, and 
president of the Woman’s Republican 
Club of Salt Lake City. To a N. Y. Tri- 
bune reporter, who asked how she ob- 
tained the election as alternate, Mrs. 
Jones said: 





“T am sure I do not know. I attended 
the early session of the State Convention. 
It seemed to me every one wanted to be 
an alternate. As I had just returned from 
a Southern trip, I grew weary, and went 
home without even asking to be an alter- 
nate. Imagine my surprise on being told, 
the next morning, that I had been 
elected !’’ 

‘‘How were you led into politics?” 

“IT never gave the subject a thought till 
Utah gave suffrage to women. Then I 
felt it my duty to work. The Democrats 
were working. I was a loyal Republican. 
I believed I should do what I could for 
my party. I became fascinated with the 
work, and believe in it thoroughly for 
women, It broadens one. It is an edu- 
cator in itself. Since entering politics in 
Utah we have been very successful,” 

“In your estimation, will public life 
corrupt woman, or will woman elevate 
public life?” 

‘Woman will elevate public life. All 
my experience with women supports this 
belief. 

*‘T have been a delegate to the State con- 
ventions, and i must say a woman con- 
ducts a convention better than a man. 
Women in politics are dignified. If they 
differ, they argue the point without losing 
their tempers or abusing the furniture. 
They are more given to reasoning, the 
popular belief to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Their influence on the men is 
good, No matter how much of an uproar 
there may be in a men’s political meeting, 
if delegates from a woman’s club appear, 
all is quiet and dignified at once. They 
want us to see their best side, and so I 
hold that our influence on them is good. 

‘Our influence is a great power in Utah. 
We saw, as soon as suffrage was given us, 
that the only show to carry the State for 
the Republican party was to organize 
clubs throughout the State. We acted 
promptly. We had a Republican parade, 
on one occasion, of which I was marshal, 
that was the finest ever seen in the West. 
No men were allowed to march in it. 

‘In this year’s campaign we propose 
another innovation. For the first time 
since our organization we will send women 
speakers through the State. This is nec 
essary. If the women do not work, the 
State will have a Democratic majority. 

“No, I will not be one. I can preside 
at a meeting, but I do not consider myself 
a public speaker, My most effective work 
is among the women. Ove must have 
much tact, too, to handle women effective- 
ly in politics. 

‘For instance, on election days informa- 
tion reaches headquarters that Mrs. So- 
and-So will vote if we send a carriage for 
her. 

‘“‘We send promptly, but we must know 
exactly whom to send with that carriage. 
If she is rich, we must send one whom 
she considers as on her plane socially. 
This is one very prominent feature of our 
work. We gather up votes just as the 
men do,” 

“Do you buy votes like the men?”’ 

“We never buy a vote. Women’s votes 
are not for sale. A woman would look on 
such an offer as an insult.” 

“Does the political interfere with the 
home-life of your women?”’ 

“It does not. Many of our earnest 
workers have no servants, yet they have 
well-ordered homes and happy children. 
I have a’Chinese servant and no children, 
so I can give most of my time to the 
cause. My husband votes. Aside from 
that he has no interest in politics, I be- 

ieve a woman can be as strictly feminine 
in politics as if she were purely domestic. 
I thoroughly believe in club life, and es- 
pecially in political life, for woman. She 
may have to give up society in a measure, 
if she devotes herself to public life. That, 
however, I consider no great loss.”’ 

Mrs. Jones, in a signed article in the 
North American, gave her impressions of 
the convention. She says: 


What puzzles me is why men will go 
wild over one another. I can understand 
why a man goes into raptures over a wo- 
man, but when it comes to cheering and 
yelling over the appearance of a fellow 
man, or the mention of his name, is more 
than I c.n comprehend. When Mr. Hanna 
got up, the whole house rose as one man, 
and cheered and cheered. Then, when 
Mr. McKinley’s name was mentioned, 
they acted as though they wanted to raise 
the roof. Howthey must love those men! 
Really they acted like a lot of college boys 
over some athletic victory. Mrs. Senator 
Brown tells me it is a disease known as 
“convention fever,” and that it is the 
most contagious ever known. I guess 
she knows, as she has been in politics a 
long time, and may have had it, for all I 
know. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. E. C. Atwoop, of Empire, Col., 
was elected treasurer of the International 
Mining Congress, which met last week at 
Milwaukee, 

Mrs, EMELINE CuHILps, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has given the city a site fora conven- 
tion hall on condition that a large and 
suitable building shall be erected. Mrs, 
Childs’s gift is valued at about $25,000. 

Miss LitLA F, Morse, of the Junior 
class, received the William Thompson 
prize in Hebrew, at the recent Commence- 
ment of the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. Miss Morse received the remarkable 
grade of 100 in the test examination. 

Dr. MARY Woop-ALLen, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., now in England, was a delegate 
from the World’s W. C. T. U. to the 
World’s Temperance Congress, which was 
held in London from June 9 to June 
18. She was also admitted, on her 
arrival in England, to the Annual Council 
of the British Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion, which met in London from June 12 
to 14. As superintendent of the Purity 
Department of the World’s W. C. T. U., 
she is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of that organization, and will at- 
tend the World’s W. C. T. U. Convention 
in Edinboro, Scotland, June 21 to 28. 

Miss LILLie J. Ray, of Chicago, daugh- 
ter of Daniel A. Ray, United States marshal 
of Hawaii, has been appointed deputy 
marshal to her father. Miss Ray has, for 
the past year or two, been in the pension 
bureau at Washington. She Lad previ- 
ously served under her father in the land 
department, of which he was chief. Miss 
Ray was born in Blommington, Ill., and 
was educated at the Normal College, at 
Normal. She taught school for several 
years in Springfield, and finally became 
postmistress for the Illinois State Sen- 
ate in 1880. She has lived in Washington 
since her first appointment there. The 
value of the new position is said to be 
about $1,500 a year, the appointment be- 
ing for six years. 

Mrs. Mary A, LIVERMORE was one of 
the speakers at the alumni dinner on 
Commencement Day, at Dean Academy. 
She made a very happy speech, referring 
to the fact that she would be 80 years old 
on her next birthday. She said that the 
last thirty years had levelled up the sexes 
pretty well. She told how she went with 
the other five graduates of her class in the 
Charlestown Seminary to President 
Quincy, of Harvard, and asked permission 
to simply sit in the recitation rooms at 
Harvard and hear what the professors told 
their students. And he told them they 
did not need such an education. The edu- 
cation there was for men, and they would 
be their wives. She then gave her views 
of the education needed by the women of 
this day to fit them for their great duties. 

Miss CLARA BARTON, accompanied by 
Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, counsel for 
the Red Cross, is making an interesting 
tour in Europe. They went, says the New 
York Tribune, as the accredited agents of 
the United States, with proper letters from 
the Secretary of State, to investigate the 
organization of the Red Cross in different 
countries. Geneva was the point for 
which they first made, as it is the fountain- 
head of all Red Cross effort, but probably 
the most interesting visit was that to 
Madrid, as Miss Barton is much beloved 
there, because of her work in Cuba among 
the Spanish sick and wounded. While 
abroad, both Miss Barton and Mrs, Mussey 
will speak at the Congress of the Paris 
Exposition. On Miss Barton’s return, 
after accomplishing her mission, she will 
begin the task of strengthening and broad- 
ening the Red Cross work of America. 

Mrs. Mary Jones, of Chicago, is a 
prominent figure at labor strikes. At 
present she is at work among the coal 
miners in Allegheny County, Md., where 
she keeps up the spirits of the miners, 
organizes the women and children into 
bands, and declares she will not leave until 
she brings the operators and miners to- 
gether. ‘*Mother’’ Jones, as she is called 
by the workmen, is a socialist, having 
been in reform movements for the past 
twenty years, chiefly in the West, and 
has worked as a newspaper correspondent, 
but her chief interest is in strikes and 
strikers. She took a part in the coal 
miners’ strike of 1894, the American rail- 
way union strike, that of the textile work- 
ers’ union, and other smaller ones. Four 
years ago she stumped Georgia for the 
child labor bill. Mrs. Jones's labors are 
the outcome of a sincere interest in work- 
ers; she never accepts a penny from any 
laborers with whom she works, 
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A PROTEST AGAINST RACE PROSCRIPTION. 

VaLiey FAs, R. I., June 16, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I want to express my hearty sympathy 
with the spirit of your remarks in disap- 
proval of the action taken in regard to 
Mrs. Ruffin and tte Woman’s Era Club, 
by the Executive Board of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; and I wish 
also to say, that I greatly admire the in- 
dignant Christianity of Mrs, Campbell's 
letter on the same subject. 

I have watched the signs of the times 
for some years past in relation to preju- 
dice against color, and have become sor- 
rowfully convinced that some strong and 
conscientious protest against the prejudice 
has become necessary, in order both to 
serve the best interests of our national 
life and to save many innocent persons 
from much needless suffering at the hands 
of people who try to establish a caste sys- 
tem in this country. Concerning this 
suffering much might be said, but I will 
take space and time only to recall the 
story of which Aaron M. Powell tells of 
Charles Lenox Remond, a man whom per- 
haps few living persons now remember. 
He was colored and sensitive, educated 
and refined. Some one told in his pres- 
ence of the miserable condition of a family 
afflicted with smallpox, in the days before 
proper sanitary measures of relief were 
taken in such cases. This family had 
been left by the neighbors to sicken and 
suffer uncared for and alone. Mr. Remond 
heard the story, and then said quietly: 

“To colored people it is the same as 
having the smallpox all the time.’’ 

Why should American women desire to 
inflict shame and humiliation upon other 
women? Why should we try to make 
outcasts of each other? 

As a question affecting the welfare of 
the nation, I believe this matter to be one 
of prime importance. It is a most dan- 
gerous policy to alienate from the common 
national interest so large a body as is 
constituted by the colored population of 
the United States. The negro has hitherto 
been intensely American in his feelings 
and ambitions. We are, with reckless 
and lamentable steadfastness, pursuing a 
policy calculated to denationalize him. 
Thus we are raising up among us an im- 
mense force of men and women whose 
growing tendency will be to remember 
that they are negroes rather than Ameri- 
cans. This destruction of patriotism may 
show its bad effects in many ways, besides 
that of possibly weakening our strength 
incase of war. Patriotism is necessary to 
the proper performance of all the offices 
of good citizenship and of daily life in 
township and city, in country and in 
neighborhood. We are at present doing 
much to create among the negroes a party 
that will care for and strive only for their 
own interests, and will disregard and an- 
tagonize the interests of their neighbors 
and of the whole country. They may 
even better the teaching given them in 
race and party selfishness, while the com- 
mon danger in which they have stood and 
the common outrage from which they 
have suffered, must impart to their race 
prejudice and their race antagonism, 
when both are fully developed to match 
the specimens exhibited to them by the 
whites, a certain fervor and a potency to 
inspire enthusiasm and direct action which 
belongs only to the feelings and princi- 
ples by which an injured people is moved 
to contend for its place among the social 
organisms of the world. Against such a 
result, disastrous to the United States, 
men like Booker Washington are bravely 
working. To sucha purpose the lifework 
of Frederick Douglass was directed. 
There is no truer patriot to-day in the 
country than Booker Washington, But 
what about these men and women who by 
their policy of ostracism are forcing the 
reluctant negro into an attitude of antag- 
onism? And how are we fitting ourselves 
to deal justly and wisely with other races 
in other lands? Why indeed should the 
Filipinos feel that they can safely trust 
themselves to the rule of these United 
States? LILLIE B, CHACE WYMAN. 
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A CALL FOR CHRYSALIDS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Will you kindly ask some of the young 
readers of your excellent paper if they 
would not like to aid in alittle scientific 
research, by collecting caterpillars of dif- 
ferent kinds, feeding them till they turn 
into chrysalids and then carefully mailing 
the chrysalids to the address below. Two 
or three hundred of each of fifteen or more 
species are wanted. The names of the 
young folks who make this contribution 
to science will be carefully preserved, and 
their aid will be acknowledged, and a copy 
of the printed results of the investigation 
will be sent to them in the course of two 
years, for it will require that time to com- 
plete the research. A little description of 
the caterpillar and the name of the plant 
or tree on which it has been fed, should 
accompany thechrysalid. This is a bit of 
useful and instructive work for the sum- 





mer vacation. All money paid for; ostage 
will be refunded. 

Address, K. W. G., care of Mrs. Isabel 
C. Barrows, Cedar Lodge, Georgeville, 
Province Quebec, Canada. K, W. G. 





OUR MURDERED MISSIONARIES. 


Dr. Edna G. Terry, whose murder by the 
Boxers is reported, was a Boston woman, 
and had been in China as a missionary for 
anomber of years. She first went there 
in 1887, from the New England branch of 
the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Her 
destination was Tsun-Hua, where she be- 
gan the first medical work undertaken by 
a woman in that city. She opened a hos- 
pital and dispensary, and began the work 
of training nurses. The hospital and dis- 
pensary grew from hundreds to thousands 
annually. An achievement that had made 
her famous among the Methodist mission- 
aries in China was her journey of 1,200 
miles in a Chinese cart, during which she 
exercised her medical knowledge for the 
alleviation of the physical sufferings of the 
people, as well as her zealin bringing con- 
verts tothe church. After four years of 
untiring labors, Dr. Terry was permitted 
to return to the United States on a leave 
of absence, and in 1891 paid a visit to her 
home. The home directors of the mis- 
sionary society held her in the highest 
esteem, and say of her that no missionary 
of their board had a more successful 
record than Dr. Terry. 

The other missionaries from New Eng- 
land who were at Tsun-Hua with Dr, 
Terry, are Miss Miranda Croucher, of Bos- 
ton, who was sent out by the New Eng- 
land branch in 1895, and Miss Ella J. 
Glover. Miss Crocker is a graduate of Bos- 
ton University, and after her college 
course was for some time engaged in city 
missionary work, and finished her prepar- 
ation for the foreign missionary work at 
Folts Institute, at Herkimer, N. Y. 

Miss Ella J. Glover is a native of New 
Milford, Conn. She received her early 
education in the schools of Danbury, and 
continued at Wesleyan Academy at Wil- 
braham, where she graduated in 1890. 

Miss Gertrude Gilman, whose home isin 
Springfield, Vt., is also in the mission 
work in China, but is supposed to be in 
Pekin, as is Miss May Shockley, who was 
recently sent out by the New England 
branch. 

The other missionaries from the New 
England branch, who are in places where 
the Boxers are active, are Maria Brown, 
of Melrose, at Pekin; L. Stella Akers, of 
Bath, Me., at Tien-Tsin; Mabel G. Hart- 
ford, of Dover, N. H., at Ku-Cheng, and 
Althea M. Todd, of Boston, at Hing- Hua. 

Miss Effie G. Young, who was mentioned 
in the papers as being still in China, is 
now in this country, having returned 
some months ago. 


Bo" 


MRS. WEST SPEAKS OFFICIALLY. 


Mrs. Anna D. West, State chairman of 
correspondence for Massachusetts, official- 
ly makes this statement: 

The newspapers have contained so many 
conflicting accounts of the position of the 
Massachusetts delegation during the late 
biennial that I wish to make an official 
statement of facts. As State chairman of 
correspondence I invited all the clubs in 
Massachusetts not belonging to the Gen 
eral Federation to join that organization; 
one of these was the Woman’s Era Club, 
I did not know there existed any prejudice 
in regard to colored women coming into 
this society, and Mrs. Ruffin, the presi- 
dent of this club, had been elected by the 
vote of 21,000 women in Massachusetts to 
an official position in the State Federation, 
showing that no such prejudice existed in 
our State. I did not say that its members 
were colored when I sent their application 
for membership, for I was only the official 
medium through which the papers passed ; 
and there was no reason why | should do 
so, for their constitution was sent with 
their application, and this plainly stated 
that they were colored, and it was for the 
president, Mrs. Lowe, to read the consti- 
tution and inform herself in regard to a 
club asking admission to the General Fed- 
eration, and it is for her and the executive 
board to accept or reject the application, 
as they deem best. If they wish to draw 
the color line let them do so, but never 
let the suggestion come from a Massachu- 
setts woman. So this club did not force 
its way into this organization, as was 
charged. Soon after the application was 
sent, Mrs. Ruffin received her certificate 
of membership, signed by the president 
and secretary, also a receipted bill for 
club dues and the delegates’ credentials, 
with the customary congratulatory letter 
written by the president on its admit- 
tance. 

On May 14 I received a letter f:om the 
secretary as follows: 

“It gives me great pleasure to inform 
you that the application of the Woman’s 
Era Club for membership in the General 
Federatioa has been accepted by the ex- 
ecutive committee. Congratulating you 
on the success of your work, I am sin- 
cerely yours, MINNIE M. KENDRICK. 

Corresponding Secretary.” 

No intimation of any kind was given to 
the State that Mrs. Ruffin would not be 
received as a delegate until we arrived at 





Milwaukee, Mrs, Ruffin had been to the 
expense of going to Milwaukee to attend 
the meetings, and the thought had not oc- 
curred to any one that the privilege would 
be denied her. 

The colored question is a local issue, 
and it is not on that alone that Massachu- 
setts feels a great injustice has been done, 
but also on that of club rights. Mrs, 
Lowe says she did not read their constitu- 
tion; but it was sext her for that purpose, 
and it was her duty to do so. So the fault 
does not lie with the State, or the club. 
If Mrs. Lowe signed a check for one 
thousand dollars, supposing it to be 
drawn for one hundred dollars, the excuse 
of not having read the same would not 
protect her from meeting the obligation 
of paying the amount called for. After 
receiving all the official papers of admit- 
tance, the club’s rights should have been 
recognized. This could have been done 
without violating the constitution of the 
General Federation, which makes no dis- 
tinction of color, and no precedent would 
have been established, as a colored club 
has belonged to this organization. The 
charge was openly made that Massachu- 
setts purposely tried to force the color 
question. That they did not bring this 
question before the meeting proves the 
falseness of this accusation, and was one 
of their reasons for not doing so. The 
women sent by the Massachusetts clubs to 
Milwaukee are worthy the pride and 
praise of all womankind, for, knowing the 
passion and prejudice that they would en- 
counter, they had the courage and forti- 
tude to keep this question from coming 
before the convention, even when urged 
to do so by other States, and thus save the 
dignity and order of the largest organiza- 
tion of club women in the world, The 
Massachusetts delegation met and voted 
most heartily, with one exception, to send 
a request to the board that the rights 
of the delegate from Massachusetts 
should be recognized. There were simi- 
lar requests and protests sent from many 
other States, but all were disregarded, 
and the club was denied all rights, 

Massachusetts women have paid thou- 
sands of dollars to attend the biennials 
held at Denver and Milwaukee, and they 
have paid into the treasury of the General 
Federation one quarter of its whole in- 
come. I speak of this, for “the way in 
which people spend their money is the 
outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace.” The interests of the 
General Federation have been our inter- 
ests, and we have given freely of our 
money and our time toward furthering its 
work, and we ask no favors in return 
other than justice and fair treatment. 
Many other States were in sympathy with 
us, and Mrs. Lowe, in the nominating cor- 
vention, had fourteen States against her, 
so it was not by any means unanimous, as 
many have been led to believe. The 
founders of the Federation builded on 
broad, altruistic lines, and framed their 
constitution so that it might embrace all 
women working for the elevation of wo- 
man, and it is on these lines that it has 
reached its present success, There is no 
such thing as standing still. For the Gen- 
eral Federation there must be progression 
or retrogression. Which of these posi- 
tions did it take at the biennial of 1900? 

Anna D. WEST, 
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MRS. GLADSTONE. 





The widow of the great English premier 
died at Hawarden Castle on June 14, aged 
eighty-eight. Mrs. Gladstone was a wo- 
man of uncommon ability and force of 
character. She was the eldest daughter 
of Sir Stephen Glynne, and in her youth 
was noted for her personal beauty, her 
distinction of manner, and her accomplish- 
ments, It was in 1839 that she was mar- 
ried to W. E. Gladstone, then a rising 
young statesman, and from that hour to 
the day of his death she was the constant 
companion, guardian, assistant, and ally 
of the great leader, who owed no little of 
the health and vigor of his later years to 
her incessant watchfulness and care, She 
zealously shielded him from the petty 
frets and annoyances of every-day life, 
relieved him largely from domestic and 
social responsibilities, and was ever pres- 
ent to insist upon his observance of those 
healthful precautions which, left to him- 
self, he surely would have neglected. Dur- 
ing Mr. Gladstone’s official life she was 
almost as much in the public eye as he 
was himself. She wasalmostalways with 
him when on a journey and, indeed, every- 
where, except in the council chamber or in 
Parliament, She enjoyed his confidence 
in the treatment of public affairs, and, it is 
believed, often helped him with her sug- 
gestions. It is said that when he first 
took high office under the Government 
Mr. Gladstone asked his wife whether he 
should tell her nothing of the public busi- 
ness, and leave her free to tell imperti- 
nent inquirers that she did not know, or 
tell her everything and trust to her tact 
and discretion to keep the secrets of the 
Government. ‘Tell me everything,” said 
the wise woman. He did, and his confi- 
dence was never betrayed by any indiscre- 
tion. 

Mrs. Gladstone hecame a centre in phil- 
anthropic work. She and Mr. Gladstone 
started Newport Market Refuge, the pur- 
pose of which is to provide a temporary 
shelter for men cut of work. To this was 
soon added a boys’ industrial school. 
When the cholera visited London in 1866, 
Mrs. Gladstone took an active part in or- 
ganizing help for widows and orphans, 
and provided a house at Clapton for their 
benefit, Later on she was largely instru- 





mental in establishing a convalescent 
home at Woodford, in Essex, where she 
was a frequent visitor, and she was in the 
habit, also, of visiting the London hospi- 
tals with the view of finding out the cases 
most deserving of charitable aid. At 
Hawarden there was an orphanage, direct- 
ed under her supervision, where girls were 
trained for domestic service, and she was 
interested in many other practical good 
works, while her private charities, which 
were many, were administered with liber- 
ality and wise discretion. Her home life 
was rarely happy and dignified, and her 
acquaintance included almost all the most 
eminent English men and women of the 
time. 

Of the eight children who came to Mr. 
and Mrs, Gladstone, six are living. One 
of the sons is engaged in commercial pur- 
suits in Calcutta; the other two reside in 
England—one, the Rev. Stephen Glad- 
stone, being rector of Hawarden, while 
the other, the Right Hon. Herbert John 
Gladstone, is a member of Parliament for 
Leeds, with the promise of a brilliant po- 
litical career. Two of the daughters are 
married, one of them being the wife of 
the Rev. Harry Drew, Vicar of Buckley. 
The third surviving daughter, Helen, for 
a long time held the honorable position of 
Principal of Newnham College, at Cam- 
bridge. 





THE NATIONAL RED CROSS. 

It was a great day for Clara Barton and 
the National Red Cross when President 
McKinley signed the bill whereby the 
society becomes an incorporated body, 
with authority of Congress to protect 
itself and restrain others, The New York 
Tribune says: 

Its merits as an organization are more 
fully emphasized by the fact that since 
then the president has failed to sign the 
White Cross bill, asking the same recog- 
nition. The philanthropic field of relief, 
giving to sufferers in times of war and 
other national disasters is thus left alto- 
gether to the Red Cross. 

To get such a bill through Congress 
has been the ambition of Miss Barton for 
fifteen years. That the bill has never 
passed before was due to inattention 
rather than to opposition. Legislators 
in the rush of pressing matters simply 
failed to realize its need, but this year 
every man stood ready to give Miss Bar- 
ton what she wanted, and the measure 
had overwhelming support in both houses, 
America is the only country of the many 
belonging to the International Red Cross 
Treaty which had not passed measures of 
protection and incorporation for its Na- 
tional Red Cross Committee. 

The National Red Cross has now the 
power to extend its work by State organi- 
zations, which may have auxiliaries in 
every county and town, all tributary to 
the national association, and the new law 
also protects the public from the people 
who have for so many years used the Red 
Cross to solicit money from the public 
without authority and without account- 
ing for the same. The law makes this a 
misdemeanor liable to be punished by 
imprisonment or a fine of from $50 to 
$500, or both, the fines so collected to be 
paid to the National Red Cross. 

The bill, now a law, further provides 
that the National Red Cross shall report 
its proceedings annually to Congress and 
the State Department, thus providing a 
means by which the reports will become 
= documents and be distributed as 
such, 
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IN BEHALF OF PEACE, 

President Jordan, of Leland Stanford 
University, has given a very forceful lec- 
ture on one of the consequences of war in 
the deterioration of national life by hered- 
ity. He shows how war calls out only 
the physically strong men, cutting them 
off prematurely, leaving the weaker ele- 
ments to propagate and replenish the 
earth. 

The discussions at the Lake Mohonk 
Arbitration Conference, held recently, 
brought into strong relief the hopeful 
features of the present situation. The 
conclusion was reached that, all things 
considered, the movement to secure inter- 
national arbitration has advanced rapidly. 
The Mohonk platform says: 

The friends of peace have occasion to 
exult in the accomplishment of a work 
unparalleled in human history, by which 
nearly all the nations of the world have 
become associated in a declared purpose to 
avoid war. By the labors of the distin- 
guished members of the Peace Conference 
at The Hague, in which the representa- 
tives of this country had so honorable a 
part, there has been provided an august 
permanent tribunal, before which every 
nation can bring its differences with other 
Powers, assured of an impartial decision. 
Twenty-six nations have ratified the 
treaty constituting this international 
court, the United States being the first 
Power to act. The permanent organiza- 
tion of this great tribunal will be soon ac- 
complished, so that it will be ready to do 
the work assigned to it. This union of 
the nations of the earth is an event of the 
first historic importance, fitly rounding 
out a great century, and giving promise 
af good for the centuries to come, 

The Conference recommended that pub- 
lic meetings in favor of peace and arbitra- 
tion be held in the larger and smaller 
centres of population; and it especially 
urges that the blessings of peace, rather 





than the glories of war, be emphasized in 
our common and higher schools; and it 
particularly requests that teachers of re- 
ligion shall, in their ministrations, and 
especially at the Christmas season, urge 
upon their people the obligation to use all 
influence in their power to bring to the 
earth the rule of that spirit of peace and 
charity which sees, in every race and na- 
tion, brothers, for whose welfare this 
nation has a duty as well as for its own. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Plans are being pushed rapidly to make 
the summer sojourn of 1,500 Cuban 
teachers at Harvard University both 
pleasant to those who come, and pro- 
ductive of great benefit to the schools of 
the island. A committee of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, of Boston, has ap- 
pealed for photographs and other illus- 
trations of peculiarly American scenes, 
which the teachers may take back to their 
pupils and neighbors. It now asks the 
women of Boston and vicinity to help it 
in greeting the nine hundred Cuban wom. 
en on the afternoon of July 3. Its appeal 
is for nine hundred bouquets to be sent, 
on the morning of July 3, to the vestry 
of the First Parish Church, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge. Club members will 
then attach to each a card, inscribed in 
Spanish: ‘‘Greetings to our Cuban sisters 
from the women of Boston’’; and the bou- 
quets will be delivered, with a word of 
personal welcome, to each one at her 
residence. Twelve geological excursions 
have been arranged for the Cuban teach- 
ers, two each week for six weeks, to 
points in western Massachusetts. Excur- 
sions will also be made to large indus- 
trial firms in the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton, and so far arrangements have been 
made for inspections of the establish- 
ments of Ginn & Co., publishers; the 
Curtis & Davis Soap Company, and the 
Youth’s Companion building. 

Miss Mary H. Lewis, who has been for 
the past three years principal of the 
Runkle School, of Brookline, Mass., has 
resigned to accept a position at the Hor- 
ace Mann School, Columbia University, 
New York, 

Never before were so many women 
taking part in the numerous summer 
schools as this year, says the Philadel- 
phia Saturday Evening Post. At Chau- 
tauqua there are several dozens of them, 
and at the large universities they almost 
equal in number the male members of 
the faculties. One of the important de- 
partments of the summer school of the 
University of Chicago will be under the 
direction of Miss Elizabeth Wallace, who 
has won a high place for her scholarship 
and her ability to interpret it in an inter- 
esting way. It takes special aptitude to 
teach the summer courses, but the difti- 
culties are fully repaid by the apprecia- 
tion and coéperation of the students, who 
go to school in summer to study and not 
simply as a recreation. 

Miss A. V. Finch, of Lewiston, Me., 
author of the Finch primer, which has 
been widely adopted in the schools, has 
prepared a Finch first reader. The book 
is bright and original. It is dedicated 
“To the memory of my mother,” and 
‘aims to include the love of nature, the 
home, our country, and kindness to 
animals,” 

The graduating class at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute this year numbered sixty-six, twenty- 
eight of whom were from the industrial 
department. Among the graduates was 
Miss Portia Washington, Principal Booker 
T. Washington’s only daughter. Among 
the graduates from the Bible Training 
School is Mrs, Henrietta Smith, fifty-six 
years of age. She had been a field mis- 
sionary for years before she came to the 
Bible school, but has spent several years 
there to better fit herself more thoroughly 
for her work. There have been over 1,000 
students in attendance at Tuskegee dur- 
ing the entire year. The industrial 
classes have been at work upon three 
large buildings. Huntington Hall, the 
girls’ dormitory, is nearly approaching 
completion, the walls of the industrial 
building for girls are rising, and work on 
the extensive system of barn buildings is 
being begun. Several more Cuban stu- 
dents have arrived at the institute, sent 
there by Governor General Wood. They 
come thus early to have the advantage of 
the long summer vacation in which to 
learn the language. Ten Cubans and 
Porto Ricans, who came a year ago to 
get an English and an industrial educa- 
tion, have made excellent progress in the 
language and in the trades to which they 
were assigned. 

The National Educational Association 
will meet in Charleston, 8. C., July 7-11. 
One of the most helpful sessions will be 
that of the library section, of which Mary 
Eileen Ahern, of Chicago, is secretary. 
Miss Mae Schreiber, of Madison, Wis., 
will discuss “How to direct children’s 
reading,” and H. L. Elmendorf, of Buffalo 
Public Library, will present the subject, 
‘The greater school, or the library plus 
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the school, greater than either.”” A 
paper on library extension, with special 
reference to the travelling library move- 
ment, will be read by Mrs. Eugene Heard, 
superintendent of travelling libraries of 
the Air Line, Middleton, Ga. 

F. M. A. 





—~- 
OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Miss Clara L. Wade, daughter of the 
late Dr. Herbert Wade, has the most dis- 
tinguished record of all those who gradu- 
ated this year from the Girls’ High School 
of Philadelphia. Graduating in 1896 from 
the Newton Combined School, with an 
average of 94 3, she has passed one exami- 
nation after another with signal success, 
and now ranks No. 1 over all the schools 
in Philadelphia. In June, of 1899, the 
preliminary examination for Bryn Mawr 
College placed Miss Wade at the head of 
all competitors, and in June, of this year, 
she passed the final examination for that 
college, leading all the girls of both the 
Middle and Southern States, and winning 
the $300 prize. In addition, she received 
the James Dodd gold medal for the best 
year’s record in the Girls’ High School, 
and for the four years’ classical course 
her record was A in every study, no bigher 
mark being possible. Miss Wade is an 
applicant for a Bryn Mawr scholarship, 
the obtaining of which would seem a fore: 
gone conclusion. 

Miss Mattie Irish, of Sparta, Wis., won 
the highest rank in the Wisconsin State 
High School declamation contest. She was 
one of eleven speakers, representing over 
one hundred high schools. 

At the first annual oratorical contest at 
Northwestern College, a coéducational in- 
stitution at Naperville, Ill., Miss Mabel 
Givler won first place. 

Miss Dora Wolfe, a capable girl of six- 
teen, has been sworn in as a mail carrier 
at Ripley, W. Va. Her duties will be to 
carry the mail on horseback between 
Ripley and Sandyville, one trip each way 
daily. She will have two bags of letters 
each way, and goes armed and ready for 
intruders. She has frequently carried the 
mail on this route when the former mail 
carrier was indisposed. 

Mary Potter, aged 15, of Milesburg, Pa., 
by her presence of mind and courage, re- 
cently saved her mother’s life and killed 
a vicious bull. The girl’s mother, who is 
near 60, was driving cattle to the barn 
when a Jersey bu)l turned on her, throw- 
ing her into the air, trampling and kick- 
ing her. The screams of the injured 
woman attracted the attention of her 
daughter, who secured a pitchfork and 
ran to the rescue. The bull bore down on 
the girl, but she stepped aside and ran the 
tines into the animal’s side. The second 
stroke sent the fork into the bull’s heart 
and he rolled over dead. Mrs. Potter was 
terribly injured, but will recover, 

One of the most interesting features of 
the demonstrations in Ottawa, Canada, 
in celebration of the taking of I’retoria, 
was a parade of fifty school-girls, They 
were all dressed in white with sailor caps, 
and red, white, and blue ribbons, and they 
carried real rifles in a manner that would 
have won the admiration of ‘‘Bobs’’ him- 
self.. The girls marched from their school 
along the principal streets of the city up 
to Parliament Hill, where they sang ‘‘God 
Save the Queen,” and other patriotic songs. 
They were officered by their principal, 
Isaac S. Heinrichs, of the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s Foot Guards, who has also been 
their drill instructor. Mr, Heinrichs said 
the parade was intended not only as an 
expression of loyalty, but to show that 
military drill was a perfectly suitable form 
of exercise for girls. The corps was or- 
ganized in the beginning of the winter by 
the girls themselves, partly because they 
thought they needed the exercise as much 
as the boys, and partly because it afforded 
an outlet for their patriotic feelings. 

A visitor at Hampton Institute Com- 
mencement found coéducation produc- 
tive of asimple and healthful relationship. 
Of the girls he writes in the N. Y. 
Tribune: 

These girls are the fine flowers of 
Hampton. Their faces and manners are 
inspiring. If the woman sets the standard 
of civilization one can have no doubt that 
the race which follows her lead will 
come out all right. For evident refine- 
ment, self-respectful dignity, simplicity 
and earnestness, I doubt if any collection 
of white girls could be their superiors. 
They were dressed simply, in what to the 
eye of the mere man seemed cheap cotton 
goods of various kinds and colors, gener- 
ally pink or blue, but the frocks were 
neatly made, daintily and _ tastefully 
trimmed, and distinctly indicative of a 
faculty for making the best of things. As 
they stood about the lawn in groups after 
the exercises, I wanted much totalk with 
some of them, to ask of their homes and 
of their plans, and really know their 
thoughts, but the stone-wall of an intro- 
duction to an inquiring stranger I knew 
would make such revelation difficult, and 
Idid not care to approach them less re- 
spectfully, even to their imagination, than 
I might the young women on any college 
campus. They seemed to have received 
the impress of the New England woman 





and softened the outline. Barring the 
eternal feminine impulse, which makes 
even daughters of aristocrats at times fall 
in love with grooms, they will not be con- 
tent with thriftless and immoral hus- 
bands, or raise up ignorant and improvi- 
dent children. They and their daughters 
and other people’s daughters whom they 
may teach seem to me to be the best 
pledge of the negro’s future, MF. M.A. 
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THE “GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC.” 





The Friends’ Intelligencer publishes a 
portion of a private letter describing what 
a visitor saw at that child-saving enter- 
prise, the ‘‘George Junior Republic’: 


What impressed us most was the free- 
dom from restraint, without lawlessness 
or disorder. The children from five to 
eighteen years were happy and interesting, 
could go anywhere over the farm without 
restraint. We were given in charge of a 
boy and girl to show us around, and we 
were introduced to all the ‘‘citizens’’ as 
we met them. Father had a list of the 
children from Syracuse, eighteen in all, 
and checked them off as he met them. 
They were an interesting lot. We took 
dinner and supper with them, and were 
surprised to see the politeness and con- 
sideration they had for one another. They 
had a ball game with a Cortland ball 
team, and had as merry and happy a time 
as any school team could have. 

The whole time we were there we did 
not hear a profane word, a quarrel, or 
witness an unpleasant incident of any 
kind. It seems remarkable, when you 
consider there are nearly 150 children from 
all over the United States, all of whom 
have committed all sorts of offences, from 
murder and arson to horse-stealing, yet in 
a few years, under the influence of the 
Republic, have become good citizens of 
the Republic, and are ready and willing to 
help the new incorrigible as soon as he is 
willing to be helped. 

We were shown the worst boy the 
authorities of the State of Massachuseits 
could find, whom they sent to the Repub- 
lic as a test case, and were told the State 
authorities were very well satisfied with 
the result. He was playing on the ball 
team, and had just as much liberty as 
any. Boysand girls, white and colored, 
were around together freely, sat together 
at the tables, could romp and play with- 
out restraint. The boys showed more 
politeness and consideration for the girls 
than one often sees. 

A little girl had charge of one of the 
buildings to keep clean and in order. 

We saw the “prison gang’”’ going lock- 
step from their work in the ditch, to their 
cells for dinner, in charge of a boy police- 
man; not a word of jeer or taunt was 
heard. They were required to work all 
day at digging ditches, and not allowed to 
speak to each other. For good behavior 
they are paroled, but are compelled to 
wear a striped suit until their sentence has 
expired. We saw several paroled prison- 
ers with the others. 

The girls have separate prisons, with 
girl caretakers and a girl judge to try 
such cases as should not come before the 
Republic. The girl prisoners work in the 
laundry for punishment, 

The Republic motto is ‘Nothing with- 
out labor,’’ and if they don’t work they 
starve, or are committed for vagrancy, 
and have to work for the Republic with- 
out pay until such time as they are willing 
to work for themseives. 

Gerrit Smith Miller, a grandson of Ger- 
rit Smith, is very much interested in the 
R>»public, and spends a great deal of his 
time there. He told us a great deal about 
its workings, all of which was intensely 
interesting. 


~- 





HUMOROUS. 


‘‘Anna, what must you do, before every- 
thing else, to have your sins forgiven?” 
“Commit the sins.” 


**T never heard of but one man who was 
not spoiled by being lionized,’’ said Mr. 
William Warren. ‘And who was he?”’ 
**Daniel,”’ 


At a school at Wallsend, near New- 
castle, the master asked a class of boys 
the meaning of the word ‘‘appetite.’’ One 
little boy said, ‘I know, sir; when I’m 
eatin’ I’m ’appy, and when I'm done I’m 
tight.”’ 

A Brooklyn boy wrote a composition on 
the Quakers, whom he described as a sect 
that never quarrelled, never got into a 
fight, never clawed each other, and never 
jawed back. The production contained a 
postscript in these words: ‘‘Ma’s a 
Quaker, but Pa isn’t.’’ 


‘wo old colored women were baptized 
inthe James River. One submitted quietly, 
but the other came up out of the water all 
excitement, shouting, ‘‘I saw Gabr’l, [ saw 
Gabr’l, right in de bottom ob de ribber! 
Bress my heart for dat vision ob glory!’ 
“Hush, you Dilsey,” said the less excit- 
able one: “‘dat was nuffin but a big ter- 
rapin. I done seed dat myself.” 


An Irish member of the House of Com- 
mons, having made a speech in which 
several peculiar passages occurred, the 
reporter, to call public attention to these 
peculiarities, underlined them. The 
printer of the paper in which the report 
appeared, being called to the bar of the 
House to answer for his offence, offered to 
prove that the report was an exact tran- 
script of the member's words. ‘‘That may 
be,’”’ exclaimed the irate Irishman, “but 
did I spake them in italics?” 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 

H. SHaw, Avice Stone BiLackwett, and 

Lucy E. AnrHony. For sale at Woman’s 

Journal Office 4 Park St , Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





Trere is more Catarrh in this section 
of the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken in- 
ternally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful, It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and 
testimonials, Address, 

F, J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O, 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal, 


THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 








BY EMMA HARRIMAN, 


Bertie and Wallie were up early, and 
out shooting fire-crackers. Frankie heard 
the noise in his sleep, and rolled off his 
bed, whack! on to the floor. He rubbed 
his eyes, and began to cry. Then he re- 
membered it was the Fourth, and ran out 
in his nightdress to see the boys. 

“Has this cracker been shoot?” he 
asked the boys, picking up one the boys 
had just lighted, and turning it up close 
to his little pug nose to look at it. Wallie 
shouted, and Bertie grabbed at it, but it 
went off, bang! burning his nose to a 
blister. 

“Dit my hatchinet, where’s my hatchi- 
net?”’ he cried, and then he ran screaming 
into the house, rubbing the poor nose 
with his sleeve, For his handkerchief 
never was on hand when wanted, even 
when he had on a dress instead of a night- 
gown. 

“Dit some medicinet,” he cried, ‘I 
burned my nose, some medicinet in the 
bottles.”’ 

The blistered nose was attended to as 
best it could be, and Frankie was dressed 
all but his shoes. 

‘*There, dear,” said Auntie, who wanted 
to run out and see that the boys didn’t 
set the house afire, ‘‘you pull on your 
shoes, that’s a good boy. I'll be back in 
a minute.” 

“IT tant,” said Frankie, who felt very 
babyish. 

“Oh, yes, you can. 
little boy?”’ 

‘Ess, I’m smart, but I ain’t smart with 
my shoes.” However, the shoes went on, 
and he ate his breakfast with tke rest, 
quite himself again. 

The boys tried to get him to shoot an- 
other cracker after breakfast, promising 
to show him how, so he would not get 
burned, but he stoutly refused. 

‘*No,” said he; “I don’t like Forf o 
July.” 

‘*Look, look!’ cried Wallie. “There's 
a little owl on that stake. He’s got a hole 
there somewhere,”’ 

“He comes out to get his breakfast,”’ 
said Bertie. 

“Dit his breakfast,’’ said Frankie. ‘He 
don’t have any nakkin, an’ how tan he 
say extoose me?’ The boys laughed, 
and went back to their shooting. 

‘*There, the wind has opened the corral 
gate,” said Bertie. ‘‘I’ll run and shut it.” 

‘*Has it dot hands?” asked Frankie, fol- 
lowing after him. Bertie ran back to his 
crackers, and Frankie opened the gate and 
went in. 

‘*Here’s a big hen settin’; he wants some 
n‘nner,’’ he said, and, going to the barrel 
of wheat, he pulled off the cover, filled his 
cap, and went back and poured it down in 
front of the big hen. She rumpled her 
feathers, but did not fly off, and he 
watched her eat for a few minutes, then 
rambled on through the nest house, 

Presently he found an egg. He looked 
at it doubtfully a moment, remembering 
he had been told not to touch them; then 
he said to himself, ‘I won’t fall the egg 
at all, I'll be tareful.”’ He drew the little 
handkerchief from his pocket, hung it on 
the edge of one of the nests, and put the 
egg in its place. Then he started for the 
house. 

Grandpa was just driving off, and he 
ran after him, calling: ‘‘Brampa, brampa, 
wait; I want to do, too.” He ran quitea 
long way, but grandpa did not hear, and 
pretty soon he tumbled flat on his face in 
the dust. He remembered the egg, then, 
and got up to see about it. 

Something yellow was running all down 
the front of his dress. ‘Oh h-e-e!’’ he 
said, ‘it’s all broked,’’ and he turned 
back. 

The boys were gone somewhere. Some 
one had started the water and made a nice 
great puddle around the hydrant, and he 
sat down beside it, and began to paddle 
in it with his hands. Then he gathered up 
some mud and made mud pies, and, be- 
cause it was somewhat unhandy to reach 
so far, he presently scooped some mud up 
in his lap. Then he stuck one foot out, 


Aren’t you a smart 





and splashed the water with it. That 
made so much noise he did not hear Aunt 
Sarah coming till she was right beside 
him, and said: “What a naughty, naughty 
boy!’ He got up quickly then, and 
looked down at himself. 

“See your dress,” said Auntie, “and 
your shoes,”’ 

“I didn’t fink,” said Frankie. ‘‘Tant 
you button ’em loose, an’ wipe ’em on a 
towels?’ 

He meant take them off. He always 
said ‘tie it off” and ‘‘button it loose.”’ 

“He ought not to have a mouthful of 
dinner,” said Aunt Lee, when she saw 
him. 

‘‘He ought to be spanked,” said Uncle 
Rodney. 

“He’s such a little fellow,’’ said Aunt 
Sarah, excusingly. ‘He doesn’t know 
much yet.” And Frankie patted her on 
the shoulder with his muddy little hand, 
and said: ‘You're the best Auntie I’m 
dot.” 

That evening he watched the boys 
shoot off their rockets, and screamed 
when one of the sticks went whizzing by 
grandpa’s head, and stuck in the side of 
the house; for the boys did not under- 
stand shooting them, and Uncle Rodney 
had gone to the lecture. Then he saw 
the new moon, and cried out: “Oh, see! 
the moon is broked all to pieces. Did 
Uncle Rodney do it with the hammer?” 

When Auntie told him, as she put him 
to bed, that he must be good, he folded 
his hands behind him, and said: “I am 
dood; dess see me do back an’ forth, dood 
all the time.’’ After a minute he said: 
‘I’m so s’eepy I tant say my prayer,”’ and 
ina moment after his head touched the 
pillow he was sound asleep. 





THE HEALTH PROBLEM 
Is much simpler than is sometimes sup- 
posed. Health depends chiefly upon per- 
fect digestion and pure blood, and the 
problem is solved very readily by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, You may keep well by tak- 
ing it promptly for any stomach or blood 
disorder. Its cures of scrofula, salt rheum, 
catarrh, dyspepsia, rheumatism, and other 
diseases are numbered by the thousands. 

Tue favorite family cathartic is Hood’s 
Pills, 


—_ anemia 


THE NEW 
SUMMERLAND 


Cool, Restful 
Nova Scotia 


COUNTRY AND SEASHORE. 
A PERFECT VACATION RESORT. 


The mo _t popular and 
direct route is by the 


Yarmouth Ling 


Fast Mail Express Steamers sail from LEWIS 
WHARF, OSTON, at 2 P. M.every TUES- 
DAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, connecting 
at Yarmouth by boat and train for ail points in 
the Maritime Provinces. 

For guide books, descriptive folders. and other 
information, address nearest ticket office, or 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


(LIMITED), 


43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


The 
Western 
Club Woman 


The Official Organ of the COLORADO 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS and 
THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF DENVER..... 

An able and dignified representative of 

the federated Ciubs of Colorado, as well 

as the women’s clubs throughout the 
country 

A monthly journal maintaining a stand- 

ard of excellence unsurpassed by any 

publication of its kind 
ELLIs MEREDITH and ELLA CELESTE ADAMS, Edi- 
tors and Prop’s Woman's Club Building. 
Single subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 
copies 10c each 

Names of five new subscribers accompanied by 
$5 entitles sender to one subscription free. Lib- 
oo Seeeaaa to canvassers. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


Address P. 0. Box 1467, Denver, Colorado 


Wite Mountains. 
MAPLEWOOD HOTEL, 


The Social Centre of the White Moun- 
tain Region, 














Will Open June 30th. 
ALLEN AINSLIE, Manager. 





Address until June 15th, 147 Summer St. 
Buston, Mass., Home JOURNAL OFFICE, 





EDUCATIONAL, 





Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 








SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading. Technic, Ear 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL mm. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26, 

Grammar and High School Grades, 

Also Primary and Kindergarten, 
CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 











Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school ia 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists, 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
_Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Deaa, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, In@ 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 
— 











NAHANT FISH MARKE 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Club Woman 


is the name of the original, National 
Woman's Club Magazine, which is the 
official organ of the Board of Directors of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and is therefore their regular me- 
dium of communication with the Club 
women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford te 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
104 School 8t., Egleston Square, Bosten. 


Trees, 

Shrubs, 
Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. Weare the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO, 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE ELIMINATION OF THE REMONSTRANT. 

The mission of the woman suffragists is 
the elimination of the remonstrant woman, 
In other words, it is to enlighten and 
arouse the conservative woman who has 
been, in all ages and countries, the bul- 
wark of error, the perpetuator of barbar- 
ism, and the uprelenting foe of progress. 

Here, at the present moment, is the 
whole Chinese Empire, numbering one- 
third of the human race, engaged in a 
desperate attempt to root out reforms, and 
to massacre alike the foreigners who have 
taught and the natives who have adopted 
new ideas, These reactionaries are said 
to derive their impulse largely from the 
Empress Tsze Hai An, the Ruler of China, 
who has deposed the young Emperor on 
account of his progressive ideas, and has 
resolved to restore the routine of ages 
in the Orient, 

Let no one suppose that this woman is 
lacking in good intention. She is as sin- 
cere and well-meaning as are the good 
ladies who flock to the State House to 
oppose the entrance of their sisters into 
public life. In “China, the Long-Lived 
Empire,” just published by the Century 
Company, written by Miss Eliza Ruhamah 
Skidmore, one of the secretaries of the 
Oriental Congress at Rome last year, the 
Empress is thus described: 

These few who have looked upon the 
countenance of the dowager describe her 
as a tall, erect, fine-looking woman, of dis- 
tinguished and imperious bearing, with 
pronounced Tartar features, the eye of an 
eagle, and the voice of determined author- 
ity and absolute command. She has, of 
course, the natural, undeformed feet of 
Tartar women, and is credited with great 
activity, a fondness for archery and riding 
and walking, and with a passion for 
games of chance and theatrical represen- 
tations. 

It was the blind devotion of Queen Li- 
liuokalani to the traditions of absolutism, 
and her attempt to restore ancient abuses, 
which put an end to the native rule and 
overthrew monarchy in Hawaii. Her de- 
votion to the habits of her ancestors was 
incompatible with the advance of civiliza- 
tion. 

In the labor excesses now desolating St. 
Louis, the shameful assaults upon women, 
although doubtless instigated by men, 
have been made by women of this unen- 
lightened class. On the other hand, the 
only heroic rescue of a woman thus as- 
sailed hus been made by a woman, whose 
life is threatened in consequence, and, in 
another case, where a woman, hunted for 
riding in the cars, found refuge in a 
house, it was a shot-gun in the hands of 
a woman that kept the mob at bay. 

At one of the hearings at the State 
House in Boston, the late Francis Park- 
man, the historian of New France, ap- 
peared to oppose woman suffrage. This 
was not surprising. His mind had been 
warped by contemplation of the savage 
cruelty of the Indian squaws towards the 
captives taken in battle, exceeding, if 
that be possible, the ferocity of the 
warriors, and of the fanaticism of the 
French ladies who supplied the Jesuits 
with the money to prosecute their heroic 
but futile missions. 

To an enlightened student of history, 
the only hope of political progress lies in 
enlisting intelligent, public-spirited wom- 
en in the work of government. Unless 
they can be aroused to a sense of their 
responsibility as citizens, the case is hope- 
less. Until they are inspired with patri- 
otic ideals and aspirations, the bloody 
work of war will go on unchecked, and 
the mercenary schemes of monopolists 
will continue to defraud and pauperize 
the masses of mankind. Men are largely 
what their wives and mothers make them. 
To public-spirited wives and mothers 
we must appeal for the uplifting of soci- 
ety. This is the sublime mission of the 
advocates of woman suffrage, whose 
crowning achievement will be the elimina- 


tion of the remonstrant woman. 
H. B. B. 





CAMPAIGNS OF EDUCATION. 

Thirty years’ experience confirms me in 
the belief that what the suffrage cause 
needs is not so much what is called ‘‘or- 
ganization” as an efficient educational 
propaganda from State and National head-: 
quarters. Hereafter our effort should bed 
to secure the submission of woman suf- 
frage amendments in States of limited 
population, such as Nevada, Montana, and 
the Dakotas, and then go to work at once 
to convert the entire population, women 
and men, to an enlightened conception of 
the value of woman’s ballot. 

If, for instance, a complete list of the 
75,000 voters of Oregon had been secured 
several months in advance of the June 
election, and a series of leaflets mailed to 
each voter at his home address, I believe 





t hat the amendment would have been 


carried by an overwhelming majority. 
Such facts as are set forth in ‘‘Eminent 
Opinions,” “Wyoming Speaks for Her- 
self,” “Colorado Speaks for Herself,” 
“Idaho Speaks for Herself,” and “The 
Gains of Forty Years,’’ cannot be read 
by any candid man or woman without 
carrying conviction. The large vote in 
Oregon is directly due, I believe, to 
work of this character quietly done by 
Mrs, Duniway and her associates without 
arousing antagonisms. If she had been 
reinforced by such a systematic appeal to 
every individual voter as suggested above, 
even the powerful opposition of the 
Oregonian, and the efforts of the Liquor 
League, would have been unable to turn 


the scale against the Amendment. 
. BB. 
J H. B 


TWO TYPES OF PATRIOTIC EXPRESSION, 


The city authorities of Boston have 
prepared a programme for the celebration 
of the Fourth of July, and have appro- 
priated $11,000 to carry it out. With 
the exception of three items—oration $100, 
ice water on Boston Common $100, enter- 
tainment of Cuban teachers $500, the en- 
tire appropriation has been apportioned 
to the production of noise and spectacles 
and the “‘incidentale” pertaining thereto. 
For fireworks $2,000 will be expended, 
rowing regatta $1,000, sailing regatta, 
$500, athletic sports on the Common $500, 
and 80 on, 

The Floral Emblem Society of Massa- 
chusetts which for several years has been 
endeavoring to develop public sentiment 
in favor of a sane way of celebrating the 
“Glorious Fourth,’’ will have a free dis- 
tribution of flowers to the school children 
of Boston on the morning of the Fourth 
of July at Horticultural Hall. As the 
society has no public appropriation, it 
asks the cooperation of the florists and 
the people of the suburbs, and earnestly 
invites contributions of flowers from all 
sources, Armstrong’s Transfer Company 
has kindly consented to deliver all flowers 
addressed to Floral Emblem Society, re- 
ceived at stations on July 3, or on July 4 
before ten o'clock, or they may be sent 
direct to Horticultural Hall, Last year, at 
the Tyler and Hancock schools, the 
flowers were given out on the Fourth, and 
three thousand children were made happy. 
So eager were they for the flowers that 
even the petals that had fallen were 
picked up and treasured. F. M. A, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM. 


Four representatives of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
were the first persons admitted to a hear- 
ing before the sub-committee of the 
Committee on Platforms, at the recent 
Republican National Convention in Phila- 
delphia. They were Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man-Catt, President of the Association, 
Miss Anna Howard Shaw, Vice-President, 
Miss Mary G. Hay, National Organizer, 
and Mrs. Lucretia Blankenburg, President 
of the Pennsylvania State Association. 

It seemed to be courtesy on the part of 
the sub-committee that gave the women 
precedence over all other petition-bearers. 
The reception tendered them, however, 
was decidedly chilly, although perfectly 
respectful. The honorable gentlemen 
might have been so many graven images, 
as far as their behavior indicated. 

Mr. Lemuel E. Quigg, of New York, 
politely ushered the party into a big room 
in the Hotel Walton, where the committee 
sat huddled together in one corner, and 
introduced them to the chairman, Senator 
Fairbanks, of Indiana. 

‘Ladies, your time before the committee 
must be limited to ten minutes,’’ were the 
forbidding words with which he greeted 
them. Those ten minutes were well filled, 
and served their purpose better, perhaps, 
than half an hour would have done. The 
speakers were necessarily brief and 
pointed in their remarks, and their audi- 
ence in consequence had no opportunity 
to grow weary. Notonce was their atten- 
tion relaxed. 

Miss Shaw spoke first, informing the 
committee that it was the purpose of the 
Association to change the form of its peti- 
tion this year. Heretofore, they had 
asked that a resolution in favor of woman 
suffrage should be inserted in the party’s 
declaration of principles. They asked this 
year for a resolution in favor of submit- 
ting the question of a sixteenth amend- 
ment providing for woman suffrage toa 
vote of the different State legislatures. 
Miss Shaw pointed out the fact that such 
a resolution could, in no way, compromise 
the Republican party for or against woman 
suffrage. 

Mrs. Catt made a terse and trenchant 
little defence of woman suffrage, and dis- 
cussed the advisability of the resolution 
suggested. She recalled the fact that 
women had received some recognition in 
the platform of the Republican party in 
1872. It came in the shape of praise for 
their services during the Civil War. This 
slight mention of women’s work has been 
known in euffrage circles ever since as the 





women’s “splinter” in the platform of '72. 
Mrs. Catt suggested that after twenty- 
eight years of careful consideration it 
might be possible that the Republican 
party would be ready to give the women 
not merely a “splinter,” but a whole 
plank in the platform. 

After Mrs. Catt had finished speaking, 
two of the gentlemen interrogated her on 
the suffrage question. One wanted to 
know what percentage of women desired 
to vote. Mrs, Catt quoted, in reply to 
that, the referendum vote taken in Massa- 
chusetts, and the petition sent to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of New York. 
Another gentleman, who apparently was 
not as well informed as he might have 
been, asked which were the States that 
had given women full suffrage, and what 
forms of partial suffrage women enjoyed 
in other States. He also inquired if a 
woman suffrage law had ever been re- 
pealed in any State. , 

That ended the hearing. 

The platform of the Republican party 
was read the next morning at the Conven- 
tion by Senator Fairbanks, but it con- 
tained no mention of a resolution similar 
to the one urged by the women suffragists. 

Our sex was not, however, entirely 
forgotten. A resolution that had been 
introduced to the committee by Mrs. 
Judith Ellen Foster, of Washington, D. 
C., President of the Woman’s Republican 
League, found favor in their eyes. It 
commended women for their noble ser- 
vices during the Spanish war, and for 
their activity in educational and charitable 
work. The most important clause in Mrs, 
Foster’s resolution was one in which ap- 
proval was expressed of the manner in 
which the women of the enfranchised 
States had exercised the right of suffrage. 
That clause was carefully eliminated by 
the committee. Discouraging as it seems 
to be relentlessly turned down by party 
leaders, campaign after campaign, it is 
undoubtedly of great importance to pre- 
serve the precedent established by the 
women suffragists, of putting in their plea 
every four years. The year will come, 
and it is not far distant, when those wom- 
en will no longer speak to deaf ears. 

Mrs, Connor Brown, 

Washington, D, C. 
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COMERS AND GOERS. 








The scent of June roses is in the air, 
and everywhere the glory of their blush- 
ing luxuriance. Nowhere are they sweeter 
than in Lucy Stone’s old-fashioned garden 
at Pope’s Hill. Pale pink, deep crinison, 
yellow and white, they reach toward the 
sunlight in riotous beauty, bringing 
memories of the warm heart that loved 
them, and the kindly hand so ready to 
share their abundance, 

Punctually with the roses come always 
summer visitors from the West, longing 
for the cool breath of the sea. Among 
our earliest callers were Dr. and Mrs, 
Stanton of Cincinnati, staunch friends and 
suffragists of many years, on a pilgrimage 
to Plymouth and Nantucket, Mrs, Stan- 
ton is a niece of John Brown, and, full of 
the same ardent spirit, she holds the early 
reformers in tender recollection, Mrs. 
Stanton hopes much for Ohio women 
from the active interest manifested by 
and for the women’s clubs. 

Mrs. Blackwelder of Chicago was here, 
with a devoted cavalier in her tall son, 
just graduated from Harvard, 

Mrs, Charlotte Perkins Stetson, or, as 
we must learn to call her, Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, came with her husband, 
a New York lawyer. Mrs. Gilman is at 
work on a new book. ‘‘Work’’ is the 
subject, the title being, I think, ‘‘What is 
Work ?”” She considers work the natural 
impulse of a healthy adult person. Those 
who have read the now famous ‘‘Women 
in Economics,”’ will look with interest for 
the appearance of the new volume, 

Cc. W. 





DIVORCE LAW VARIANCE. 


In New York, on May 29, Justice Mad- 
dox, of the Supreme Court, Brooklyn, 
handed down a decision based on a vari- 
ance between the divorce laws of New 
York and those of Massachusetts. The 
case was one in which a wife had obtained 
a divorce in Massachusetts, but claimed 
her dower right in her husband’s estate 
in Brooklyn, on the ground that the de- 
cree was not binding in New York State. 

The value of the estate is $500,000. The 
decision of Justice Maddox is in favor of 
the divorced wife and against the second 
wife and children. 

Mrs. Martha H. Starbuck brought the 
suit against the estate of her husband, 
William H. Starbuck, a prominent resi- 
dent of Brooklyn, who died March 29, 
1896. He had been separated from the 
plaintiff twenty two years. Matilda E. 
Starbuck, one of the defendants, alleged 
that she was the lawful wife of Mr. Star- 
buck, and that Ruth and William H. Star- 
buck were his lawful children, and en- 
titled to his property under the terms of 
the will, dated Dec. 6, 1894, 

The defendants asserted that Starbuck 





married his second wife in 1881, on the 
advice of Richard Olney, who had assured 
him that the marriage would be valid. 
In giving decision, Justice Maddox said: 

The want of uniformity in the divorce 
laws of the various States, which has so 
frequently worked confusion, is to be 
regretted. The Massachusetts judgment 
decreed the husband’s guilt of extreme 
cruelty toward his wife. In obedience to 
the judicially declared policy and law of 
this State, I am led to the conclusion that 
—n for the plaintiff must be di- 
rected. 





UNREPRESENTED TAXATION IN OHIO. 


J.B. C., in the Waynesville, Ohio, Ga- 
zette News calls attention to the injustice 
done to the women of that village. He 
says: 

The recent agitation on the question of 
voting on the issuance of thirty thousand 
dollars’ worth of bonds for the purpose 
of building water-works and an electric 
light plant for this village brought out 
the fact that eighty-three women own 
ninety-eight separate pieces of real estate 
in the corporation, and yet these eighty- 
three taxpayers had no voice at the polls 
to determine the question whether or not 
they should be taxed; on the other hand, 
not a few men who are neither property 
Owners nor taxpayers were permitted to 
vote on the question. This was an ex- 
treme case of the violation of that great 
declaration preached so loudly every 
Fourth of July that with taxation should 
go representation. 

These conditions should be favorable 
to the development of women’s clubs 
here, looking to the bettering of our 
village physically. Women should move 
in the direction of better and cleaner 
streets and pavements, and in everything 
that conduces to the health and comfort 
of home, The work done along these and 
like lines by public-spirited women in 
many of our cities has helped make life 
more enjoyable, and has resulted in win- 
ning many to the equal suffrage cause. 

Men have been convinced in great num- 
bers of the injustice that exists in this 
State of taxation without representation. 
Give to women the responsibilities of full 
citizenship and they will be quick to 
inform themselves on public questions 
which affect their well-being. 

{J. B. C. is a brother of the husband of 
Mrs, Mariana W. Chapman, president of 
the New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association. So far as we know, he has 
never before been specially interested in 
equal suffrage for women, until aroused 
by this object-lesson to the palpable in- 
justice of their disfranchisement. 

EpiTors W. J.] 
arava 
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WELLESLEY AND RADCLIFFE. 


The same rare day in June, the 26th, 
was chosen by these two colleges for 
women for the great event of the year, 
Commencement. From far and near the 
daughters of Wellesley gathered to help 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the ‘‘College Beautiful,” 
The academic procession, headed by the 
president, Miss Caroline Hazard, was re- 
markably impressive. Every class that 
has graduated was represented. The 
class of 1900, in white dresses, with gown 
and cap, closed the procession. 

The commencement address was given 
hy Prof. Woolsey, on ‘‘The Red Cross 
Society and its Work.”” He described the 
origin, growth, and laws of the Red Cross 
Society, and its experience in recent wars, 
the brave work done by women in the 
service of the Red Cross, and the hard 
paths they had to tread at first. The 
personal application of this study of mod- 
ern humanitarianism was a plea to the 
graduates. ‘‘Self-sacrifice,’’ said he, ‘is 
the flower of womanhood, and the noblest 
product of the human heart.”’ 

Miss Hazard conferred the degrees, as 
one by one the candidates advanced, each 
one carrying a tiny bunch of sweet peas, 
received from the hands of Miss Helen 
Gould, the honorary member of their 
class. The master’s degree was conferred 
upon nine young women; the bachelor’s 
degree upon 133. 

President Hazard then made the glad 
announcement that the college debt of 
$109,000 was raised, and the gift of $100- 
000 from Mr. John D. Rockefeller thus 
made available. 

At the Commencement dinner President 
Hazard, as toastmistress, made a speech 
of welcome and read a telegram, ‘‘Welles- 
ley forever,” from Mrs. Julia J. Irvine, 
past president of the college, who is in 
Lucerne. 


The Radcliffe Commencement was held 
in Sanders Theatre with the largest grad- 
uating class in the history of the college. 
Professor Goodwin of Harvard Colge, 
made the address, telling of the growth of 
Radcliffe since her early days, when a few 
women started the experiment. It wasa 
radical movement, he said, offering to 
young women the same course of studies 
that Harvard offered young men. Rad- 
cliffe has now 393 students, a fact which 
proves that the experiment was wise and 
necessary. He explained how modest the 
Harvard Annex was, and how it had 


grown until incorporated under its present : 


name. The settled policy of the next 
century’s education will, no doubt, be 
along the line of the elective system, thus 





giving an open door for students to enter 
college upon their self-chosen studies. Ag 
Harvard expands, Radcliffe will find no 
difficulty in selecting the studies best 
suited to the intellectual development of 
women. Harvard has done as she prom- 
ised—helped Radcliffe all she could in 
giving her all the privileges consistent 
with justice to prior privileges. During 
our life of twenty one years we have been 
under the gracious guidance of Mrs. Louis 
Agassiz, and no words can express our 
gratitude to her for her wise counsel and 
excellent judgment. As she has been 
pleased to resign as president of Rad- 
cliffe, we hope she may long remain with 
us as our honorary president, and our best 
friend and guardian, 

President Eliot of Harvard indorsed 
what Prof. Goodwin had said of Mrs, 
Agassiz, declaring that it was Mrs. Agas- 
siz’s presence before the Legislature, which 
resulted in the incorporation of Radcliffe 
College, and gave to woman the present 
privileges of that institution. He referred 
to the gifts received during the past year, 
and said the need of a degree of philoso- 
phy has forced itself upon the faculty of 
Harvard, which has not yet decided to give 
a woman the degree of Ph. D. He hoped 
that the day will come when Radcliffe 
will confer that degree herself upon her 
students, and that will surely not retard 
the day when Harvard will confer that 
degree upon women, 

After the conferring of degrees, it was 
announced that Miss Lucy Allen Paton, of 
Cambridge, had qualified as a Ph. D. at 
Radcliffe during the past year, but because 
Harvard has not, as President Eliot said, 
yet decided to confer that degree upon a 
woman, she is without her parchment. 
Miss Paton graduated from Radcliffe in 
1892, She was given a special prize this 
year for the best original work in any 
class of the college. F. M. A, 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


During the past year, two of the leading 
offices of the Universalist denomination 
in Ohio have been held by women. Rev. 
Henrietta G. Moore, pastor of the church 
at Springfield, has just retired from the 
office of President of the State Conven- 
tion, and Rev. Carrie W. Brainard from 
that of President of the State Ministerial 
Association. As presiding officers at the 
recent annual meetings of these organiza- 
tions they were eminently satisfactory. 

Rev. Sarah L, Stoner, pastor of the 
Universalist Church at Pendleton, Ind., 
conducted the memorial services for the 
Grand Army and the Woman’s Relief 
Corps at Anderson, The occasion was 
one of much interest, and was largely at- 
tended, 

At Lacrosse, Wis., the Universalist pas- 
tor, Rev. Nellie Mann OUpdale, held me- 
morial services. The Universalist Leader 
says: 

The church was artistically decorated 
with flags, and the music was appropriate 
to the occasion. About 140 of the G. A. R. 
and Woman’s Relief Corps were present, 
and listened to such a sermon as many of 
them are not often permitted to hear. 
Our minister was especially happy in her 
theme, Every seat was filled, even the 
chairs in the aisles, and all felt better for 
having been there. The collection, a gen- 
erous one, was afterward donated to the 
Posts. 

The Congregationalists of the West are 
moving energetically in the matter of 
organizing deaconess work. At the re- 
cent State Convention of Congregational- 
ists held at Oak Park, IIl., a resolution 
was adopted earnestly recommending the 
adoption, in their denomination, of the 
“deaconess work,’ which has been so 
successful in the M. E. church. 

Mrs. Cornelia Moots, one of the first 
pioneers of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church to the Philippines, is the first 
appointed class-leader in those islands, 

Miss Isabella Crosthwaite is an efficient 
evangelist in the Primitive Methodist 
Church. She served for several years as 
missionary in China, and is giving ad- 
dresses this summer before the churches 
and societies of her denomination. The 
Primitive Methodist Journal says of Miss 
Crosthwaite and her work: 

Enthusiasm for foreign missions has 
risen to high-water mark wherever she 
has delivered her lectures, and she has 
invariably been requested to remain 
longer or to return at an early date. She 
interests the eye of her audience by the 
beautiful Chinese costume in which she is 
arrayed, and charms the ear by her sweet 
Chinese melodies. She tells of the dif*- 
culties experienced by missionaries in 
acquiring the language; describes the 
towns, dwellings, and people; their social 
life and customs; the marriage festival 
and its evils; missionary work and inci- 
dents therein; and many such subjects. 

The ‘“‘Anniversary Hymn’’ for the 81st 
anniversary of the Sunday school of the 
Dudley Street Baptist Church, Boston, 
was written by Miss Susan H. Blaisdell. 
The primary department of this Sunday 
school has been in charge of Mrs. A. A. 
Dudley for thirty years. 


In a certain mission Sunday school in 
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one of the most congested tenement dis- 
tricts in New York City, there is a class of 
1,200 little children on its best days. A 
Western woman who visited this class 
gives this description: 

A young woman was in charge of the 
infant class and its 1,200 children, for all 
were there since, it was Easter Sunday, 
and that meant some small gifts of some 
sort. Tier after tier there were of lively 
boys and girls, filling the amphitheatre 
before the platform on which this young 
woman stood. On the platform and facing 
the children was a great, revolving black- 
board, some fifteen feet in diameter, com- 
posed of overlapping leaves which turned 
on an axis, Upon this huge blackboard 
was pictured the entire lesson. There 
were drawings of Jairus and his daughter, 
constituting the lesson subject, pictures 
of all who entered into the lesson, the 
golden text, etc. Two boys assisted in 
turning the board as the teacher, in a 
most fascinating way, went over and over 
again the lesson of the day. At one side 
on charts were the songs to be sung, the 
lettering so large that all could see, and 
there was plenty of singing interspersed. 
Not for a moment did the interest of the 
children lag. Every movement of the 
teacher was eagerly watched, and when 
the lesson was concluded, there was a 
familiarity with its teachings that Sunday 
school scholars seldom get. Then came 
the gifts which were to mark the day as 
an especially happy one! For every at- 
tendant of the school there was a beauti- 
ful blooming plant. Thousands of gera- 
niums, comprising every variety, were 
given to the children, the boys and girls 
passing in line in front of the superintend- 
ent and receiving the plant which was to 
be his own. What beaming faces, what 
smiles of satisfaction, what sparkling 
eyes! 

This young woman will probably save 
as many ‘‘brands from the burning” as do 
some ordained theologues, who declare 
that women ‘‘must not teach as with 
authority.” F.M. A. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


LUCRETIA PEABODY HALE 
has passed away. It seems fitting to 
record in the WomAn’s JOURNAL her life 
and work, especially her interest in, and 
work for school suffrage for women, in 
the early days when women first voted in 
Massachusetts, 

Miss Hale, then a resident of Ward 12, 
Boston, was a member of the suffrage 
society, and attended its monthly meet- 
ings, always showing a great interest in 
all that advanced the cause, Later, when, 
for personal reasons, it was less con- 
venient to attend the meetings, she re- 
quested that they be held at her resi- 
dence, so that nothing should prevent her 
being present. Each year she was careful 
that her name should be registered, and 
on the day of election she cast her vote, 
after having first learned all she could of 
each candidate. Since the removal of the 
writer from Ward 12, in 1885, we have 
seldom met, and it may be that in later 
years Miss Hale was unable to be the 
active suffragist which previous years 
proved her to be; but her interest in the 
work doubtless remained, even when ad- 
vanced years made it impossible for her 
to perform the duties of a voter. Miss 
Hale passed on, at nearly eighty years of 
age, on Tuesday, June 12, the funeral 
being held at the South Congregational 
Church, at 3.30 P, M., on Thursday, June 
14, LAVINA A, Hatcu. 








OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, JUNE 25, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: | 

The National Republican Convention 
was the great event of last week, turning 
the attention of people of all classes, and 
of women as well as of men, to Philadel- 
phia. Several features in this great gath- 
ering were characteristic. In the first 
place it was the most unenthusiastic 
assemblage of the kind at which I was 
ever present. On one of the days there 
was hardly any applause whatever, and, 
even when the nominations were made, 
there was not the heart in the noise, that 
there has been on many a similar occasion. 
One reason for this was that the renomi- 
nation of the present President was a mat- 
ter of course, and all the contest over giv- 
ing to Gov. Roosevelt the second place 
went on in the caucus of the committee, 
or, perhaps still more, in the rooms of the 
controlling men of the party. Women 
were in one way more in evidence than at 
any previous convention. The women 
who rule society in Washington—the wives 
of prominent officials—were there on the 
platform, and were entertained at social 
functions in the evenings, while their 
husbands were contesting for supremacy 
in the battle grounds of the hotels, There 
were no feminine delegates present, even 
from the States where women vote, but 
there were several women alternates from 
Wyoming and from Utah. 

Another point of especial note was the 
interminable length of many of the 
speeches, One of the orators held forth 
for over an hour without saying anything 
especially new or interesting. We whis- 
pered that it would be a good thing to 
have Mrs, Helmuth there with her time 





limit, and her little bell to enforce it. One 
thing was amazing on this, as on similar 
occasions, and that was the trifles which 
amuse men. When the applause which 
naturally followed the renomination of 
President McKinley had run its reasonable 
course and about died out, suddenly 
bunches of pampas grass, red, white, and 
blue, were produced from under the seats 
and waved, whereupon these grown and 
gray-haired men again burst forth with 
shouts; and later, when Gov. Roosevelt 
was nominated for the second place, 
after the cheering began to wane, an ele- 
phant appeared,—not a real elephant, of 
course, but the semblance of one,—which 
stalked about the room by means of men 
concealed within. This was again the 
signal for applause. Only imagine a 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs 
entertained by waving pampas grass anda 
stuffed elephant! Lord Chesterfield said 
‘Women are only children of a larger 
growth,’ but what shall be said of men? 

A delegation from the National Legisla- 
tive League, consisting of Mrs. Cora Welles 
Trow, Mrs. Hettie W. Graham, and Mrs. 
Annie E, Johnson, together with myself, 
had excellent seats through the courtesy 
of Senator Platt, a friend of my youth, who 
has been always a staunch advocate of 
better privileges for women. The Com- 
mittee on Resolutions was deluged with 
pleas of all sorts. The one which we pre- 
sented was as follows: 

Resolved, that we favor the establish- 
ment of such legal rights for women as 
shall secure to them, throughout the 
nation, equality of claims to their chil- 
dren, their property, and their earnings. 

On one of the days, as we were leaving 
the grounds, we met Mrs. Catt, Mrs. 
Blankenburg, Miss Shaw, and Miss Hay, 
who advanced towards us with smiling 
faces. They were there to urge the em- 
bodiment of a woman suffrage plank in 
the platform; but we have seen before now 
how little respect is paid to such re- 
quests. Senator Wolcott, in his speech, 
said that they hoped “to meet the views 
of American freemen,”’ but of the wishes 
of American women, whether enfran- 
chised or unenfranchised, they cared not 
one jot; therefore we louk in vain through 
all the long platitudes of the platform for 
any thing of promise for the women of 
the nation. The little compliment as to 
their devotion and loyalty can hardly be 
accepted as of value, 

On Thursday afternoon, June 21, I went 
to the home of Miss Susan W. Lippincott 
at Cinnaminsen, in southern New Jersey. 
Miss Lippincott is of one of the famous 
old families of the Friends who first set- 
tled this part of the country. She has a 
beautiful place shaded by fine trees, and 
in the spacious drawing-room, on Friday 
afternoon, she gathered the members and 
friends of the local club to listen to a plea 
for woman’s advancement, She herself 
made an earnest appeal for continuance of 
the work, and it was decided to hold the 
annual meeting of the New Jersey State 
Woman Suffrage Association at Moores- 
ville in the fall. Miss Lippincott has a 
great following in that community, and is 
widely known for her kindness of heart, as 
well as for her far-reaching benevolence. 
‘On Saturday, June 16, the annual meet- 
ing of the Queens County Political Equal- 
ity League was held at Queens, in the 
woman’s club house, which was taste- 
fully dressed with daisies. Mrs. Mary E. 
Craigie, the president, was in the chair, 
and added interest to the occasion by well- 
chosen remarks. Mrs. Anna Willetts read 
careful minutes of the preceding conven- 
tion. Mrs. Craigie made the opening ad- 
dress, reviewing the events of the year as 
they affected women, and giving an inter- 
esting 1ésumé of the present conditions 
from the broadest standpoint. Reports 
by Mrs. Nichols, Mrs, Merritt, and other 
presidents of auxiliary clubs followed. 
Mrs. Chapman, the State president, spoke 
of the work of the year. Mrs. Hackstaff, 
from the Legislative Committee, gave a 
valuable account of the work for the tax 
bill. Mrs, Florence Jackson Stoddard read 
a forceful paper on the work of women on 
the Press, and Miss Holly sang acceptably. 
An invitation to visit the library was given 
by Dr. Demorest, and many availed them- 
selves of the opportunity during the lunch 
hour. There were several speeches in 
the afternoon, but, as I was obliged to 
leave after my own short address, I can- 
not give the whole story. 

The taking of the census has come to 
an end, and, perhaps, when the report is 
all in, we shall be able to find out just 
how much women have done. A letter 
from Mrs. Chloe A. Sisson, the active 
officer of the Washington County Club, 
gives the names of three young ladies 
who helped in the work there—Miss Ade- 
laide Hill, Miss Daisy Brownell, and Miss 
Mary A. White—and she adds that there 
were several in Rensselaer County also. 
Looking over the letters I have had from 
all over the country, it seems safe to say 
that, although the proportion between 
the sexes has not been fair, a good many 
women have found compensation in this 
labor. . 


The death of Mrs, Elizabeth J, Patrick 
is deeply regretted here, especially by the 
older people who have been associated 
with her in many reforms, She was active 
to the last in good works, and rounded 
out a long life of usefulness by laboring 
to the end for the good of humanity. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 West 59th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The trustees of Wellesley College have 
made provision for new courses in busi- 
ness methods and public finance, The 
course in finance is the more serious and 
significant, and its adoption by the faculty 
would seem to show a desire to keep pace 
with the development in men’s colleges, 
and at the same time answer a need that 
is felt every day more deeply by women. 

Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, widow 
of General John C, Fremont, recently met 
with a severe accident. She lives in Los 
Angeles, Cal., with her daughter, who has 
been her constant companion for years, 
She is 79 years of age, and has been in 
robust health for a long time. No serious 
results are anticipated from her injury 
although she will be confined to her bed 
for some weeks. 

A letter from Miss Anthony was pre- 
sented, along with an earnest appeal by 
Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, tothe State Conven- 
tion of the Minnesota Federation of Labor 
last week. Without debate a strong reso- 
lution indorsing woman suffrage was 
adopted. Within a few months labor or- 
ganizations representing nearly 2,000,000 
votes have declared unequivocally for the 
for the enfranchisement of women. 


Health-Culture for June contains much 
that is seasonable. ‘Sleep: Its Effect on 
Health and Beauty,” by Ella Van Poole, 
should have a careful reading by every 
one. ‘Our Foods,’’ by Etta Morse Hud- 
ders considers barley, and notices of New 
Books, make up a very valuable number, 
Health-Culture is a magazine that should 
command a very large circulation. It is 
issued at $1.00 a year, or ten cents a num- 
ber. Address, Health-Culture, 503 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 


An event at the “College Beautiful’ is 
told by the Boston Transcript: 

A glee-club concert was given Saturday 
afternoon by students of Wellesley Col- 
lege, about that little jewel of the land- 
scape known as Longfellow Pond. One of 
the numbers was a harp solo, rendered by 
an accomplished performer on that instru- 
ment. She had struck but a few chords 
when an appreciative bullfrog joined in 
with aresounding bass. To that responded 
a treble at the other side of the pond, and 
soon the whole batrachian orchestra was 
doing its handsomest. It was embarrass- 
ing to the fair performer, but great fun 
for the frogs. 

During the progress of the National 
Republican Convention, the Boston Tran- 
script was moved to remark; 

That one woman delegate at Phila- 
delphia doesn’t seem to be suffering from 
an overwhelming sensation of embarrass- 
ment, She takes her seat much as if she 
were in a concert or lecture hall where 
the audience chanced to be of men, and 
carries out the réle perfectly. And they 
do say that she shows a remarkable idea 
of the fitness of things in the times when 
she considers it incumbent upon her to 
wave a flag. They say, too, that she 
doesn’t wave it just because some speaker 
kindly halts when he thinks a wave of 
waves should sweep over the hall. She is 
not receiving her tip to wave from any 
source but her own political convictions, 


We are asked by Madeleine Cole, of 
London, England, to give the latest news 
from unhappy Armenia. She especially 
‘desires to draw attention to the statement 
of Dr. Raynolds, of Van, that taxes con- 
sidered as remitted during the massacres 
and subsequently, are now being ruthlessly 
demanded by the Turkish Government. 
If this policy is persisted in, it would 
appear as if salvation alone lies in getting 
permission from the Sultan for the Ar- 
menian peasants to leave their country. 
Meanwhile, deaths by starvation are of 
daily occurrence, the depredations of the 
Koords continue, and the Armenian pop- 
ulation is fast decreasing. Subscriptions 
will be thankfully received by Mrs. Cule, 
treasurer of Relief Fund, Danehurst, Put- 
ney S. W., London, England. 

The humane principle of English law 
affirms that “it is better that ten guilty 
men should escape than that one innocent 
man should be unjustly punished.’’ But 


Rthe recent lynchers of two negroes in 


Mississippi reversed that principle. A 
girl had been murdered by a negro, and 
only one negro was concerned in the 
crime. Two, however, were suspected, 
and, in spite of the admitted fact that 
one of them must be innocent, both were 
put to death. An attempt was made in 
one case to extort a confession of guilt by 
torture, as if such a confession would be 
{proof of guilt, but the wretched victim 
persisted in maintaining his innocence so, 
earnestly that most of the mob were con-’ 
vinced of it. On reflection, however, and 
in cold blood, it was decided that rather 





than not kill one person who was possibly 





guilty, an innocent person as well should 
be sacrificed. This act was a murder as 
atrocious as that which they pretended to 
avenge. It is satisfactory to see that the 
New Orleans Times-Democrat denounces 
this outrage with unqualified severity. 

At the Church of the Disciples, last 
Monday afternoon, Miss Edith Theodora 
Ames, daughter of the pastor, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames of 12 Chestnut Street, 
was married to Mr. Raymond Crosby of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The groom is a 
Yale ‘98 man and an artist, the bride a 
Smith College girl, and both were sur- 
rounded by their classmates. Rev. Mr. 
Ames officiated, and the bride was escorted 
by her brother, Mr. Charles Ames of St. 
Paul, Minn. Mr. and Mrs, Crosby will 
reside in New York. Dr. and Mrs, Ames 
arranged for the ceremony to take place 
on their own wedding anniversary, as has 
been the happy circumstance in the case 
of their other children who have married, 
Monday was the 37th anniversary of their 
wedding day. 

The industrial progress of the South is 
indicated by recently reported incidents 
in North Carolina. A man who had been 
living on a small farm, almost crushed 
with debts, went into a cotton-mill with 
five of his children, and in five years 
earned and saved enough money to pay 
off all his debts, and to buy another farm 
of eighty acres, Another poor farmer 
went into a cotton-mill with seven of his 
children, and in four years was able to 
pay off the mortgage that had burdened 
him, to buy another farm of a hundred 
acres, and still to have money left in the 
bank. A contemporary remarks that “a 
land in which such things are of common 
occurrence is on the high road to prosper- 
ity.’’ That depends on whether the chil- 
dren have been thereby deprived of edu- 
cation and healthful recreation. If 80, 
the accumulation of property will have 
cost more than it was worth. The best 
gift parents can give their children is 
sound health, good principles, and alert 
intelligence. 
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25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS, 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates, 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 











To THe Dear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No, 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 


Ee 


To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in Fer order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 

ears. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


aT t St. Teleph 977 Tremont, Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





Daily at 2and8 P. M, 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JULY 2. 


The Girl | Left Behind Me. 


PRICES: 
. J Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c. 
Prices: { intimese 10c., 25c., 500. 











The attention of Ladies desiring 
WHITE WAISTS is called to the 
attractive display at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 Tremont Street. 


This is a truly white season, and it 
is evident that Miss Fisk has pre- 
pared for it. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cente. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








Have you seen the 


D. H. Shillaber 
“E-Z GLOVE SHOE” 


No cloth lining. A strictly hand- 
sewed TURNED shoe for $3.50. 


When you see it you will want to try it. 
It is the coming shoe for women without 
a doubt. Combines comfort, style, and 
durability. Is right up to date with its 
pretty shape, and sensible general appear- 
ance, A shoe that will appeal to the 
mind of all ladies who have made the 
“foot” question a study. All the dis- 
agreeable features of the stiff lining done 
away with in this shoe, and you have at 
once a glove-like foot-covering which is 
the acme of comfort, and can fit the foot 
with a smaller shoe, as it requires no 
breaking in. For sale at No. 7 Temple 
Place. Room 39, Shoe parlor, Elevator. 
Lady attendant. 


MISS GAFFNEY 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 





Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 

Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimonials from distinguished 
men and women of Boston, 


THE NAME OF 


VOSE 


upon a piano does not 
add to its cost, but it is 
a genuine guarantee of 


Excellence of Tone 





Honesty of Construction 


and 
Absolute Durability 


Call and see for your- 
self if the piano does 
not bear out the asser- 
tion. 








Sold for cash or on the monthly pay- 
ment plan and for rent. 


We sell other makes of pianos at prices 
that defy competition, 


Vose & Sons Piano Go. 


160 Boylston St., Boston. 
Cincinnati's 


GRAND HOTEL. 


Delightfully located on the three principal 
thoroughfares of the city. Magnificent modern 
structure elegantly appointed. Liberally con- 
ducted on American and European amy Rea- 
taurant and café of superior excellence. Tele- 
phonic communication with all departments and 
corridors. Third St. entrance opposite Central 
Union Railway Station. Electric cars every four 
minutes to and from all other railway stations. 

THE A. G. CORRE HOTEL CO., Proprietors. 
D. C. SHEARS, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Man, 








THE 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 





Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





Baggage transferred to and from the Grand 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE, 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
=. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 

Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 








{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially wel, loved 
songs of this singing peop ve the ar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other way. ty everything, 
oy aad eorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
all, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
—FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office ,Boston 


Faruished House for Summer.—A furnished 
house, 11 rooms and bath, in suburbs of Boston, 
yay situated on hill overlooking the water, 

or rent during summer months. Near steam 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession oe any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 65 
Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE FLAG. 


BY LYDIA AVERY COONLEY WARD. 





My country, your dear flag was first conceived 
In love, with throbbings of a patriot heart, 
With prayer that, from a tyrant yoke re- 
lieved, 
That flag in tyranny should have no part. 


Its red stood for the love of liberty ; 
Its white for purity of thought and deed ; 
Its stars of hope were sown to multiply 
Their golden lamps on a celestial! mead. 


Then, when that sacred flag was first un- 
furled, 
The cardinal winds swept out the colors 
new, 
And floated in the face of all the world 
The message of the red, the white, the blue. 


“Hail! hail! O hail!” our patriot fathers 
cried ; 
“Hail, Freedom's symbol! 
oppressed! 
Your prayer for succor shall not be denied. 
Come, lay your burdens on the New 
World's breast! ”’ 


Ah, then they gathered from the lands afar; 
Sweet joy flamed up from ashes of despair, 
And, like the wise men led by Bethlehem's 
star, 
Hope’s signal led them into Freedom’s air. 


Come, all ye 


O blessed land, whose young arms opened 
wide, 
Whose great heart ever gave its welcoming 
word, 
What can it mean to-day that at your side 
Men beg for liberty and are not heard? 


Does not that cry your early cry repeat, 
Ye pilgrims landing on a barren coast? 
And can your children aid in the defeat 
Of brave men, when your courage is their 
boast ? 


Ah! men may fight with many a reason given, 
For King or Queen; on gold or conquest 


set; 
But when they fight for God and home, then 
Heaven 
Reloads the gun and points the bayonet. 
For life counts not if home is to be lost; 
Through flames of fire the martyr hails his 
God; 


Better to die a free man than at cost 
Of Freedom live, a slave, a serf, a clod. 


Better to die with God than live to see 
His holy laws transgressed, his love un- 
known, 
Better relin«juish life than live to be 
An alien, though upon earth's proudest 
throne, 


Life, liberty, pursuit of happiness— 
Man’s right, we say—yet hasten to deny 
All these to our poor brother's lowliness, 
Then shoot and leave him on his plains to 
die. 


My country, ’tis notthou! Thou art betrayed 
Most wickedly for lust of gold and power. 
Rise, patriots, rise, and never be dismayed! 
Strike for your altars! ’Tis the appointed 
hour! 


My country, speak—but not through lips of 
greed. 
Say that your flag still stands for liberty; 
Call to the helpless—ask not race or creed— 
But answer to their cry: ‘‘Ye shall be 
free."’ 


Great God of battles, give the wrong defeat, 
E’en though our sous upon the altar die, 
Pass, smoke of cannon, turmoil of retreat; 
Cease, groans of death; hush, hush the 
mourner's sigh. 
Give victory to right, and let the few 
Confuse the many who would make them 
slaves. 
Thou God of peace, prove to the world anew 
’Tis not Thy will that men fill soldiers’ 
graves. 


My country, for your heroes take not men 
From battlefields, whose hands are red 
with blood; 
Dismount your cannon, sheathe your sword, 
and then 
Raise high the flag of peace on holy rood. 


Take those for heroes, and their names en- 
shrine, 
Who hear with quickened ear each cry of 
pain ; 
For whose self-sacrifice and love divine 
No human being ever asks in vain. 


Blow, winds, and bear upon the wings of 
peace 
Your message of good will across the sea. 
Oh, say that war in every land must cease! 
Float, flag of freedom, till the world is free! 
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MISS POLYPHEMIA’S FIREWORKS. 


£ 

All day long the bell on Miss Poly- 
phemia’s shop door had been dancing and 
tinkling like mad. Boys gave such jerks! 
And it seemed to Miss Polyphemia that 
more boys had entered that shop to-day 
than in the whole fifteen years that it had 
been ashop. She did not approve of boys, 
and she had taken pains not to keep any- 
thing on her shelves that could attract 
them. 

When she began business she had sev- 
eral jars full of licorice and colt’s-foot 
rock, and very bitter hoarhound drops, 
which she expected to sell to old ladies 
who bought their sewing silk of her. 
But the boys discovered that a better bar- 
gain was to be had at Miss Polyphemia’s 
than at the confectioner’s around the cor- 
ner, and they began to buy these dainties 
of her. The result was that Miss Poly- 
phemia put the jars away ina dark closet 
when they were empty, and had never 





had them refilled. She had rigidly avoided 
marbles and tops and slate pencils, and 
boys, except those sent upon errands, who 
were necessary evils, had never darkened 
her doors until to-day. 

But today! If there was a boy in 
Plumleyville between the ages of sixteen 
and two who hadn’t been in that shop to- 
day, Miss Polyphemia ‘‘would like to see 
him!’ And she felt as if all her nerves 
were dancing like the bell, and her big 
dog, Lord George, upon whom she relied 
as a protector, had become so disturbed in 
mind that he growled even in the midst 
of his nap. 

Miss Polyphemia almost lamented the 
thrifty New England blood in her veins 
which had led her to accept old Jerry 
Dobson’s offer to pay in fireworks the bill 
which had been due for six years, and 
which she had regarded as a total loss. 
Old Jerry had no money to pay with, but 
his son-in-law had come into possession 
of a bankrupt stock of fireworks. As it 
‘‘went agin his grain to cheat women-folks 
anyhow,’ he had brought Miss Poly- 
phemia a great quantity of fireworks, and 
offered to “rig ’em up kind of amazin’,”’ 
in her shop window, and “bein’ ’twas the 
Fourth, she couldn’t help makin’ a pooty 
spec’ on ’em.,”’ 

“A pretty speculation’ was a thing 
dear to Miss Polyphemia’s heart, and she 
scarcely thought of the boys. She had had 
80 little experience with them since she 
abandoned hoarhound drops and came 
into possession of Lord George—who had 
a deep-rooted hatred and a keen scent for 
boys—that she had almost forgotten how 
they set her teeth on edge. 

It was in the shades of evening that 
Jerry Dobson had “rigged up” the win- 
dow, and it certainly was ‘‘amazin’,’’ with 
not only fireworks of almost every kind, 
but trumpets and whistles, and cannons, 
and guns, red and purple balloons, and 
American flags. 

“That winder was a hull Fourth of July 
by itself,” old Jerry proudly remarked. 
“Tt could all but whistle ‘Yankee 
Doodle.’ ”’ 

But when Miss Polyphemia, peeping 
cautiously out of the window in her night- 
cap at 6 o’clock in the morning, saw a 
row of boys three deep on the sidewalk 
gazing in open-mouthed admiration at the 
window, she began to realize what she 
had done, And she sympathized with 
Lord George, who refused his breakfast, 
and sat at the shop door and howled. 

Boys came by ones and by twos and by 
dozens—boys large and small, boys ragged 
and dirty, boys clean and whole, boys 
with money and boys without. But in all 
the variety there was not one who did not 
jerk the door, and there were some who 
came half a dozen times to inquire the 
prices which were marked upon the arti- 
cles so plainly that they could easily be 
seen from the street. 

But the money drawer was filling up, 
and Miss Polyphemia’s trading bump 
struggled hard against her nerves. This 
day was almost gone, and there would be 
but one more before the Fourth of July. 
She might be able to live and preserve her 
senses through that, she thought, as she 
went into her little sitting-room behind 
the shop to refresh herself with a hasty 
cup of tea. She had just taken the first 
sip when jing-a-ling went the bell, a real 
boy’s jerk, 

It was not a promising customer who 
stood before the counter when Miss Poly- 
phemia went out; her practised eye dis- 
cerned that at once. It was hard to tell 
where the original material of his clothes 
ended and the patches began, and his 
freckled face looked thin and careworn. 
Although he was clean and whole, it was 
written all over him from his thick crop 
of tow-colored hair to the toes of his boots 
that Poverty had him under her thumb. 
He inquired the price of Roman candles, 

“It is marked on them; if you had 
looked you would have seen,”’ said Miss 
Polyphemia, severely. But she did repeat 
the price, as he raised a pair of brave blue 
eyes to hers. 

He took a few pennies from his pocket, 
and counted them twice with a dejected 
look. Clearly there were not enough, and 
counting them three times did not make 
them any more. 

“You haven’t any for fifteen cents 
apiece, have you?” he asked, as if his last 
hope hung upon her answer. 

‘“No,”’? said Miss Polyphemia, shortly; 
and the boy went out, opening the door 
so slowly and reluctantly that the bell 
scarcely tinkled. 

He stood on the sidewalk and gazed at 
the Roman candles. 

“I'll have one yet,’? Miss Polyphemia 
heard him say; and then he hurried off 
with a determined air. 

Miss Polyphemia felt something like 
pity for him, although he was a boy. 
Something in his frank blue eyes had 
seemed to give her anodd sensation about 
the heart. 

“Pshaw! it isn’t as if he had wanted 
something to eat,’ she said to herself, 
angry at her softness. ‘If he had a Roman 
candle he’d only get into mischief—set a 





house afire or blow up all creation, most 
likely.” 

Meanwhile the boy who had wanted the 
Roman candle, hurried along the main 
street, his bright, hopeful eyes and his 
determined step seeming oddly out of 
keeping with his poverty-stricken appear- 
ance. If they told the truth, he meant to 
get Poverty under his thumb some day! 

He turned into Shoe Lane, a narrow, 
dingy little alley, and entered a little 
house cleaner than its neighbors, but dark 
and poor. 

His mother, a delicate woman, sad and 
worn, was ironing, and his little sister 
was trying to set a table taller than her- 
self. 

‘Barty, you'll have to get up before five 
o’clock to-morrow morning and carry 
these clothes home. Mrs. Simmons is 
going away, and must have them, and 
they won’t be done until midnight,” said 
his mother. 

“I'll be up, never fear,’ said Barty; 
“and I’m going to help you iron, so them 
things will be done long before midnight.” 

‘Barty, I want you,” called a feeble 
voice, and Barty hurried into an inner 
room, where on the bed lay a worn and 
wasted little figure that was always lying 
there through the long weary days and 
weeks and months. 

‘Ig your back aching, Jimmy?’ said 
Barty, tenderly. 

‘*Yes, it aches awfully when you don’t 
come for so long. I want you to tell me 
all about the fixin’s for the Fourth. Are 
they going to have the band and the 
b’loon on the Common? and which way is 
the procession going? Ob, Barty, don’t 
you s’pose there’s any way for me to see a 
little bit of the Fourth? Last year I saw 
three or four rockets, but then the great 
tannery wasn’t built between us and the 
Common,”’ 

Barty said nothing about the Roman 
candle that he hoped to get and burn on the 
fence directly under Jimmy’s window. If 
he shouldn’t be able to get it, Jimmy 
would be so disappointed! And they 
were having very hard work to get the 
necessaries of life. 

Barty was fifteen, but he was small of 
his age, and everybody in Plumleyville who 
wanted to hire a boy wanted a big one. 
Barty had tried and tried to get a situa- 
tion. He was always on the watch for ‘ta 
job.” He felt himself to be the man of 
the family, and he wanted to take care of 
them a!l, to keep his mother from work- 
ing so hard, and to get a skilful doctor to 
cure the spinal disease from which Jimmy 
had suffered for years. And in spite of 
the discouraging fact that he had not 
seemed to grow an inch in the last year— 
he kept his measure on the woodshed 
door, and tried it every week—Barty 
meant to do it. 

Il. 

Barty was up before five the next morn- 
ing and off with a great bundle of clothes 
to Mrs. Simmons’s. He ran as fast as he 
could go, and after he had delivered the 
bundle he started for home on. the run, 
because he wanted to get bis breakfast 
eaten as soon as possible, and go in search 
of a job to earn enough money to buy 
Jimmy’s Roman candle. As he turned 
into the main street he saw a crowd in 
front of Miss Polyphemia’s shop, and be 
ran across the street to see what was the 
matter. 

The large pane of glass in the Fourth of 
July window was broken. Mrs. Poly- 
phemia stood on the steps in a state of 
great excitement, her false front on awry, 
her spectacles on the top of her head, and 
the largest American flag from her win- 
dow wrapped around her as a shawl, her 
toilet evidently having been a very hasty 
one. 

As soon as she caught sight of Barty 
she cried: ‘*There he is! That’s the boy 
who did it! Don’t let him get away! I 
heard the crash, and when I looked out of 
the window I saw him running down Al- 
dersey Street as fast as he could go. And 
he’s the very boy who said he would have 
one of those Roman candles, though he 
hadn’t the money to pay for it; the hole 
in the glass is just where the Roman can- 
dles are. He could put his hand into the 
box.” 

By this time the constable whom Miss 
Polyphemia was addressing had seized 
Barty by the collar, and was dragging him 
off to the lock-up in spite of his assertions 
of innocence, 

“That was a pretty bold job for a young 
rascal like you, but you Plumleyville boys 
are a bad lot, ’specially along about the 
Fourth of July. It’s time one of you was 
made an example of.”’ 

Barty tried to explain that he was go- 
ing on an errand for his mother when 
Mrs. Polyphemia saw him running down 
Aldersey Street; but the constable only 
said that “the was too good a boy to get 
up so early as that to do his mother’s er- 
rands, and he guessed it wouldn’t hurt 
him to have a day or two in retirement to 
meditate on the evils of too early rising.” 

The lock-up was a little brick building 
on the main street, not far from Miss 
Polyphemia’s shop. Never had Barty 





thought, when he had seen drunkards 
and thieves and fighting boys carried 
there, that such a fate could befall him. 
When he heard the key turn in tlie lock, 
and realized that he was shut up there 
alone, his heart sank down, down, and 
a great lump came up in his throat which 
it was very hard work to swallow, until 
he remembered that he was the man of 
his family, and mustn’t be a baby, what- 
ever happened. 

At noon the constable came, and put a 
huge loaf of bread and jug of water in at 
the door; but he would not pay any atten- 
tion to poor Barty’s assertions that he was 
innocent. “If he was, he would have a 
chance to prove it when he was brought 
before the magistrate,” the constable said, 
“and he would only have to wait for that 
until the day after the Fourth.” 

The day after the Fourth! Barty hada 
stout heart, but he almost gave way to 
despair then. What would his mother 
and Jimmy think had become of him? 
They would probably hear, however. By 
this time it was known all over Plumley- 
ville that he was in the lock-up. Could 
he ever obtain a situation after this? 
Would not the disgrace cling to him, even 
if he were not proven guilty? 

One big tear did get as far as the end of 
Barty’s nose, but he dashed it scornfully 
away, and forbade another one to start. 
And by way of keeping up his heart, and 
as being appropriate to the time, if not 
exactly to the occasion, Barty whistled 
‘*Yankee Doodle.’’ 

In the meantime Miss Polyphemia’s 
nerves had received such a shock that, 
even after the glazier had repaired her 
window, she could not bring herself to 
open her shop. Never in the whole course 
of her shop-keeping had such an outrage 
been perpetrated before, and the worst of 
it was that Lord George, her precious 
Lord George, was missing. The excite- 
ment of the day before had caused her to 
forget him when she locked the house up 
for the night, and he was left tied to the 
back-yard fence. The rope was broken, 
and he was gone, and Miss Polyphemia 
thought it probable that that dreadful 
boy who broke her window had stolen or 
poisoned him, 

She inserted an advertisement in the 
Plumleyville Star, offering a liberal re- 
ward for his return, and she posted a sim- 
ilar notice on a tree in front of her shop; 
but they brought no tidings of the lost 
dog. 

III, 

Late in the afternoon of the Fourth of 
July Miss Polyphemia stood at her gate, 
and looked anxiously up and down the 
street, hoping to catch a glimpse of Lord 
George. The stage-driver came along, 
and stopped when he saw her. 

“I heard you lost that dog of your’n,” 
he remarked, ‘‘and I shouldn’t besurprised 
if he got hurt consid’able when he broke 
that glass. I happened to be goin’ by 
when ‘twas done—’bout 430 o'clock. 
Your dog and that big yaller one that 
b’longs to the new grocer was a-fightin’. 
My! wa’n’t they a-givin’ it to one ’nother! 
Somehow or ‘nother, they come crashin’ 
agin the winder, and I guess they both of 
’em either got scared or hurt pretty bad, 
for the yaller he sneaked off home with 
his tail between his legs, and your dog he 
ran down the street howlin’ like all pos- 
sessed,” 

The stage-driver cracked his whip and 
was gone, leaving Miss Polyphemia 
speechless with astonishment. Although 
she had prejudices, she did not mean to 
be unjust, and her conscience bitterly re- 
proached her for her haste in accusing the 
boy, who was evidently entirely innocent, 
And, forgetting Lord George in her great 
anxiety to right the wrong of which she 
was the cause, she hurried off in search of 
the constable. He was not at home, but 
she told his wife the story, and got from 
her the key of the lock-up. Whether she 
had authority to open it or not, that poor 
boy should not stay there any longer, she 
declared, and as everybody in Plumley- 
ville knew that Miss Polyphemia would 
have her own way, the constable’s wife 
thought she might as well give her the 
key. ‘ 

Barty, sitting dejectedly on one of the 
small cots which were the only furniture 
of the lock-up, heard the key click in the 
lock, and saw with astonishment Miss 
Polyphemia, panting with haste, standing 
before him. 

‘*You didn’t doit!’ she exclaimed. 

“I guess I know that,’’ said Barty, with 
some temper, 

“It was my dog and another dog. You 
have good, honest eyes. I might have 
known you were not a thief. What is 
your name, and where do you live? Bart- 
lett Pilkins? Ob, that’s it!’ exclaimed 
Miss Polyphemia, as if she had made a 
great discovery. ‘And your father’s 
name was Bartlett Pilkins, wasn’t it?’’ 

““Yes'm; but he’s dead,” said Barty. 

Miss Polyphemia put her handkerchief 
to her eyes; there was something that felt 
like a tear in the corner of one of them. 
The truth was that Miss Polyphemia had 
once been engaged to marry Bartlett Pil- 





kins; but she was considerably older than 
he, and people had told her that he only 
wanted the property that her father had 
left her, and she had dismissed him, 
Afterward she had been a little sorry, al- 
though he had never “amounted to 
much,” according to Plumleyville report, 
and his family had come back to Plum- 
leyville from the West—where he had 
gone when fortune went against him at 
home—very poor. 

‘Your mother has a hard time to get 
along, don’t she?” asked Miss Poly- 
phemia. 

“*Yes’m; but she won’t when I get a 
little bigger!” said Barty, confidently. 

“There isn’t much for a boy to do in 
Plumleyville; but I want an assistant in 
my shop. I didn’t think of having a boy” 
—here Miss Polyphemia swallowed some- 
thing in her throat that seemed very hard, 
and perhaps it was her prejudice against 
boys, for that never appeared again—“but 
I’ve taken a fancy to you, and I think you 
would be faithful, and could get along 
well with Lord George-—-who certainly 
will come home if he is alive—and some 
day, if I am not disappointed in you, I 
may make you my partner.” 

Barty wanted to turn a somersault, and 
he wanted to throw bis arms around Miss 
Polyphemia’s neck, but he thought it 
more prudent to restrain himself, 

‘‘Perhaps I can make amends to you for 
accusing you upjustly,’’ continued Miss 
Polyphemia, ‘‘and for keeping you shut 
up here through the Fourth of July, which 
must have been hard for a boy.” 

“It has been pretty tough,’’ said Barty, 
frankly; ‘‘but I felt worse about my sick 
brother Jimmy, who depends upon me to 
tell him all about it.” 

‘Was it for him that you wanted tbe 
Roman candles?’ asked Miss Polyphemia, 
‘*Well, there are plenty of fireworks left, 
and I'll give you all you can carry, and you 
have all the evening to celebrate now.” 

And she took him to her shop, and 
loaded him down with fireworks, and 
crackers, and torpedoes, and trumpets, 
and flags, so that when he burst into 
Jimmy’s room he looked like a walking 
Fourth of July. 

Such a jollification as they had that 
night Shoe Lane never saw before. Lord 
George returned to his overjoyed mistress 
after the noise had subsided, with only a 
few cuts upon his nose to teil of his trou- 
bles. He and Barty did get on famously 
together, and Miss Polyphemia has been 
heard to declare that she ‘twouldn’t take 
his weight in gold for her clerk,’’ although 
he is a boy. 

As for Jimmy, he has gone to a hospi- 
tal, where he is under the care of a famous 
doctor, and the probability is that by next 
year he will see all of the Fourth of July. 
—Harper’s Young People. 


FOREIGN NOTES, 








For the first time in its hiitory of 200 
years the Berlin Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, the leading organization of its kind 
in Germany, has made a woman an honor- 
ary member. This choice fell on Frau 
Maria Elizabeth Wentzel-Herrmann, who 
some time ago gave the academy the sum 
of 1,500,000 marks to be used for special 
scientific purposes. 

Since the days of the beautiful Empress 
Eugenie, fashionable American women 
have been ruled more or less by Paris. 
Now it seems that the situation is becom- 
ing reversed. According toa Paris cor- 
respondent, Emily Holt, there are in all 
about ten thousand Americans who rent 
or own handsome homes in Paris, and 
these American residents have exerted a 
more tangible influence on the city than 
all the other foreigners put together. 
This is chiefly because this handful of 
expatriated colonists are women, rich, 
clever daughters of Columbia, who, with 


“‘Honest Labor Bears 
a Lovely Face.” 


There is nothing more 
pleasing to look upon than a 
hearty, ruddy face, gained by 


honest toil. They are the 
saving of the nation, these 
toilers of both sexes, strug- 
gling for daily bread. 

Pure blood makes them able to heep op 
the daily round of duty at home, shop or 
store. If the blood has a taint or tn 
purity, or a run down feeling comes on, 
the one remedy is Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
America’s Greatest Medicine for the blood. 

Poor Blood — “My was 20 
poor that in hottest weather I felt cold. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla mademe warm. Et fs 











the right thing in the right ” Hattie 
J. Taylor, Woodstown, Whe 
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the characteristic independence of their 
Western blood refuse to yield to the old 
law, which says, when you are in Rome, 
you must do as the Romans do. The very 
first thing an American bred woman de- 
mands are her comforts and conveniences 
in housekeeping, and she has obstinately 
refused to accept the French substitutes 
for these. All the electric lights in private 
houses, the elevators in apartment build- 
ings and hotels, the improved plumbing, 
the pantry ice chests and electric bells 
now to be seen so frequently in Paris, are 
due to that same American woman, who, 
when she couldn’t find them in that city 
of pleasure, imported them from America, 
was first scoffed at, then laughed at, and 
finally envied and imitated. 

The cruelty to animals which existed in 
Naples some time ago to such an extent 
as to shock almost all English-speaking 
visitors to that place, has been greatly 
lessened through the efforts of the Society 
for the Protection of Animals, founded a 
few years ago under the leadership of the 
Princess Mele Barese. 

Queen Victoria’s eyesight is becoming 
more and more a matter of grave concern 
to those about her, says the London 
Chronicle. Even the blue spectacles, with 
which Dublin and London are alike fa- 
miliar, are failing of their old effect. All 
dispatches and all letters, except the most 
private, are read to Her Majesty, who now 
writes little more than her signature with 
her own hand, 


A NIGHT IN A BALLOON, 
Dorothea Klumpke is the author of an 
article in the June Century describing an 
astronomical trip in a balloon at Paris, in 
November, 1899. Miss Klumpke is an 
American connected with the staff of the 
Paris Observatory, and is at the head of 
the force whose work is to measure and 
reduce star-photographs, She has the 
degree of doctor of mathematical sciences 
from the University of Paris, where her 
thesis was a mathematical treatise on 
“The Rings of Saturn.”’ A plenty of 
shooting stars were seen, but the Leonids 
failed to come to time, their ellipse having 

shifted 1,300,000 miles since 1866. 


I do not know what good fairy over- 
heard my wish, of many months ago, to 
takeatripin the bluesky. My surprise 
was great when I learned that M. Janssen 
and the representatives of the French 
Society of Aérial Navigation had chosen 
me their delegate for the astronomical ex- 
pedition of the Leonids, Nov. 16, 1899 
After reflection, I accepted the unexpected 
invitation. I am fond of travelling, and 
passionately fond of lofty heights. Towers, 
hills, mountains, have always been for me 
places of pilgrimage. Now I had the 
mysterious and alluring anticipation of 
an ascent in a balloon. 

During the day I was plying the needle, 
sewing a warm aéronautic costume, in 
which work kind friends assisted me. I 
was addressing and sealing little souvenirs, 
in case of no return, and listening with a 
feeling of strange emotion to the ‘‘God 
speed you!” I was upon the borders of the 
unknown, and this thought made the past 
and the present as one. I gauged life’s ali 
too rapid flight, aware of the value of 
each fleeting moment. 

The passengers of the ‘“‘Centaure’’ were 
M. Mallet, a distinguished aéronaut, con- 
structor and pilot of the balloon, M. de 
Fonvielle, the dean of the French aéro- 
nauts, who had kindly offered me his 
assistance asa secretary, and myself, (M. 
Mallet, it will be remembered, was called 
to America in May, 1898, to construct for 
the United States the military balloons 
which were used during the Spanish- 
American War.) We all agreed to meet, 
in the afternoon of the 15th of November, 
at the gas-factory of ‘‘Le Landy,’ Plaine 
St.-Denis, not far from the ancient ca- 
thedral where repose the ashes of the 
kings of France. 

It was three minutes after one in the 
morning. Panoramas of incomparable 
beauty spread at our feet, and long streaks 
of light swept off beyond the sight, and 
appeared as a vast and luminous spider’s 
web. ‘This entrancing spectacle lasted 
only an instant. The city of light rapidly 
glided away, and in its stead there 
emerged the little cemetery of St.-Ouen, 
the barracks of Courbevoie and the sin- 
uosities of the Seine, from which ascended 
the vapors of the night. 

Our captain now uncoiled the guide- 
rope, and an east wind rocked us gently, 
transporting us into purer regions, Below 
us the magnificent forest of St.-Germain, 
its ancient chiteau and its marvellous 
terrace came out from the dusk of the 
early morning. It wasnow1.30A.M. In 
the east had risen the constellation of the 
Lion, in the south the Great Dog, with 
Sirius, Orion, and the Bull, was in full 
magnificence; the moon, southward aiso, 
nearly fuli, surrounded by a halo, glori- 
ous in all the colors of the rainbow, 
seemed to draw towards her the great 
clouds which, like snow-clad mountains, 
lifted themselves solemnly against the 
dark.blue sky. 

Every moment was to me of vivid inter- 
terest. It seemed that, in the absence of 
earth’s jar and grind, the eye was clearer, 
the heart more awake, and the soul filled 
to its brim with divine, with reverent 
adoration. The whistling of locomotives, 
the strokes of pistons, the barking of 
dogs, the lowing of cows, had their signi- 
ficance; the chimes of the Normandy 
churches filled the air with harmony. 
Below, long white roads furrowed the 
earth; as far as the eye could reach, green 
fields stretched out; here and there were 








splatches of water in which the silvery 
rays of the moon lay mirrored. Where 
were we? How could we identify on the 
big chart of France the peaceful little 
hamlets over whose quiet roofs we were 
passing? 

It was M. Janssen’s idea to dot the 
ronte of the ‘“Centaure” by throwing 
weighted envelopes, bearing the French 
colors and the Mendon Observatory seal, 
and addressed to those who should have 
the good fortune to find them, These un- 
known friends were entreated, in the name 
of fraternity, to open the envelope, to fill 
out the blanks on the inclosed post card 
addressed to the observatory of Meudon, 
and to mail it at the nearest post-office. 
Our secretary carefully inscribed on his 
note-book the number of the despatched 
envelopes, also the time of their being 
thrown overboard. These cards enabled 
us, at a later date, to trace our itinerary 
on the map of France... . 

From the balloon we three were in- 
specting the country,—large fields sur- 
rounded by long and narrow canals, here 
and there a road, a few cottages, a church 
steeple,—presenting the appearance of a 
vast checker-board. “Ah, le didle de 
pays!’ (What a queer country!’’) said M. 
de Fonvielle. ‘We cannot land here.’’ 
It was well that we followed his advice, 
as we learned later that these marshy 
fields were beds where the Normans culti- 
vated leeches! All the while the east wind 
was bearing us toward the Atlantic Ocean. 
M. Mallet was eagerly looking for a suit- 
able place to land—a meadow, bordered 
by a hedge, near a highway and a hamlet. 
About eight o’clock suddenly the wind 
blew with greater intensity, the mists 
thickened, and afar I perceived a whitish 
sheet of water, which, as I was told later, 
was the port of St.-Germain-sur-Ay. 

Our captain uncoiled the long anchor- 
rope. Skilfully with one hand he cast the 
heavy anchor while with the other he 
opened wide the valve of the balloon. We 
felt a slight shock; our car touched earth; 
the anchor had strongly gripped the hedge. 
For a while the car rocked to and fro. We 
steadied ourselves by holding on firmly to 
the wooden knobs fastened to the interior 
of thecar. Our captain called to the peas- 
ants to catch the car quickly. ‘‘Sortez, 
sortez, mademoiselle!’ he said to me. I 
climbed over the ballast-sacks, — there 
were twelve of them,—and in a twinkiing 
I was on land. A gray canopy of floating 
clouds was above me, through which the 
sun shone palely; at my feet a superb car- 
pet of green, and the ‘‘Centaure,”’ like a 
powerful monster expiring convulsively, 
vainly struggling to rise. With the help 
of a sturdy peasant, the heavy circle of 
the balloon, which was now resting on the 
car, was lifted, and M. Mallet and M. de 
Fonvielle were enabled to get out from 
their momentary prison. Our aérial voy- 
age was already a thing of the past. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


YUCCA BLOOMS FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 
FarrFAXx, S. C., JUNE 29, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A passing shower has to-day freshened 
up my flower-garden, and brought into 
full bloom the tall Yucca, or, as I used to 
hear it called in my childhood, the ‘‘Span- 
ish Dagger.’ It belongs to the same fam- 
ily as does the palmetto and the palm; 
yet, like the century plant and unlike the 
palmetto, it bears one tall spike of stately 
bloom—a foot-long flower-stalk, on which 
are closely clustered its ivory balls of 
blossom. Fragrant they are, and draw 
into their sweet chalices myriads of in- 
sects, which in a few days suck away their 
life, 

But they add their quota of beauty to 
the passing hour, and make a fit heading 
for this letter, which is written to tell you 
that at last South Carolina has wheelcd 
into line with the procession sufficiently 
to have had a lady alumna deliver an ad- 
dress to the graduating class of one of 
ber oldest colleges. 

The ‘‘Light of Limestone” was the allit- 
erative announcement in The State of Mrs. 
Clark Waring’s address; and the lady was 
very fully reported in the papers gemeral- 
ly, but especially in The State. While 
she never once spoke of woman suffrage, 
she several times skimmed along the edge 


of that burning question, as, for instance, 


when she said: “God did not put on hu- 
manity solely in the interests of men; the 
barriers have been swept away, and wom- 
en have been emancipated.’’ In another 
place she spoke of Miriam ‘‘as capable of 
reducing her theories to actual use, and 
hence she held her own inthe great Tri- 
umvirate.”’ ‘And from her time to this, 
every-day astuteness has been clapping 
the cymbals of victory.” 

Mrs. Waring told an anecdote of her 
student life at Limestone College to this 
effect: Her favorite teacher, Dr. Thomas 
Curtis, the president of the college, used 
to tell visitors who flocked to Limestone 
that he “had a little Black girl among his 
pupils, and she isn’t any fool, either.” 
The “little Black girl’ was a play upon 
Mrs. Waring’s maiden name. 

Another late event of note, showing the 
advanced stand of popular thought in 
South Carolina, as voiced in her educa- 
tional institutions, is furnished by the re- 
cent commencement of the South Carolina 
College, formerly known as the State Uni- 
versity. This institution, situated in the 
heart of the city of Columbia, which had 
for a hundred years been the prolific 





alma mater of statesmen, was in a very 
languishing state when, in 1896, it opened 
its doors to women. 

The result has been a new era of pros- 
perity, a large access of men students, and 
this year eleven of the women students in 
the various classes — freshmen, sopho- 
more, and junior—won distinction, while 
Miss Laura Kershaw Perry graduated 
with high honors, received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and delivered her ad- 
dress from the rostrum with her fellow 
graduates. 

In his address, Superintendent of Edu- 
cation McMahan said: 

Three has been traditionally regarded 
asa charmed number, and to the third 
woman graduate from South Carolina Col- 
lege has been reserved the distinction of 
being elected to the newly created posi- 
tion of practice teacher in the pedagogical 
department of the college, Another year 
she will aid in preparing the young men 
in the normal course to become capable 
teachers and superintendents of schools, 
and she will have a special opportunity to 
pursue postgraduate work and to become 
our first woman Master of Arts, as she 
has long been mistress of domestic and 
other womanly arts. 

Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, point- 
ing to her noble sons, said: ‘‘These are my 
jewels.’’ South Carolina, for a hundred 
years, has had her jewels, and prizing 
them none the less, points with peculiar 
pleasure to her gem of “‘purest ray se- 
rene.”’ 

Let me add that Superintendent McMa- 
han was the youngest member of the 
South Carolina Constitutional Convention 
in 1895, and made the noblest speech in 
behalf of our resolution, for giving the 
ballot to the tax-paying women of the 
State, made on that memorable occasion. 

Virernta D. Younea. 


CALIFORNIA. 





Miss Sarah M. Severance, who edits a 
page in the Pacific Ensign, urges more 
press work for suffrage. She says: 


The editors of our State are many of 
them friends; they gave us, during the 
Amendment Campaign, thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of space, and many of them 
will gladly insert bright suffrage items if 
women care enough to furnish them, to be 
prompt in supplying them. The country 
papers are especially approachable, and 
our women should use them constantly. 


Regarding the earnings of wives in 
California, Miss Severance says: 

Married women control their wages: 
First, when they are living apart from 
their husbands by decree of the court; 
second, when they have a permit as ‘“‘sole 
trader;’’ under other circumstances ‘‘the 
earnings of husband or wife are commu- 
nity property,” and “tthe community prop- 
erty is under the sole control of the hus- 
band the same as his separate estate,” 
and men can do with ‘separate estate’’ as 
they please, as can a woman with her 
“separate estate,’’ which never includes 
her earnings as a wife. Wives do not 
own their earnings without action of the 
court; they must be separated from hus- 
bands, or be sole trader, and to get that 
permit is about as bad as to get a divorce. 











WHEN you need medicine you should 
get the best that money can buy, and ex- 
perience proves this to be Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, 











Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independen 
Wacerloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rockw 
City, Denison and Coumpil Blufis, 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Buffet-library-smoking. cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. A 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 


Falmouth Hotel, 


PORTLAND, ME. 


UNDER NEW AND LIBERAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 





Entirely remodelled .|New open plumbing . 
Newly furnished. . . .| Private dining-rooms 
Rooms en suite....- Electric lights... ++ 


or single with baths. |New elevator....++-+ 


In fact an up-to-date hotel in every way. 


Centrally locatec. Electric cars from all rail 
road stations and steamboat landings. 


F. H. NUNNS, Proprietor. 





The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CORK. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I, L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 








The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, : 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines, 





For other information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Boston & Albany R. R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 


“Chicago” ‘“‘North Shore” 
Special Special 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich, Cen, 


10.45 A.M. | 2.00P.M. 
4.10P.m. | 7.35 “ 





Lv. Boston 
Due Albany 


Syracuse 7.55 ‘ /}11.40 * 
** Rochester 9.40 * |} 1.30A4.m. 
** Buffalo 11.40 “ 
‘* Toledo 5.55 A.M. | 
Detroit | 8.15 “ 
** Chicago 11.60 * | 4.00 P.M 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 














WANTED. Women of intelligence and energy 
of twenty-five years of age and upwards, to 

engage under salary and commission in a remu- 

nerative investment business in Boston and 

vicinity. Address, giving particulars, R. H., 
30X,178, Boston, 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 
vartments. Clinical Instruction and seee. 

LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are reo 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


... LADIES... 


Do you want to stand correctly? Do you want 
the qe Sgure and carriage—a flat abdo- 
men, long waist, sloping hips. and hose supported 
back and front? If so, wear the newest and only 
practical, comfortable, non-injurious requisiteon 
the market— 


i 


The Madam Waitee 


Abdominal Hose 
Supporter Belt 


(Patented August 1, 1899, February 20, 1900), 


Guaranteed to produce these results. Weighs 
but three ounces, gives the short back and long 
frent waist line; is provided with a detachable 
serviette supporter clasp, easily applied, dispens 
ing with an extra belt, safety-pins or buckles. 

Price in Black or White Cotton, @1.50. Satin, 
any color, 82.50. Give easy waist measure over 
corsets. Sold by 


MADAM WAITEE, 29 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Send 2-cent stamp for circular. 


Why Did Hoyle 
Win the 
Medfield Road Race? 


Because He Rode the 


LIBERTY 


frictionless Sprocket. 


He climbed the grades easily 
and held the lead down. We 
took three other prizes. 
Model 79, 221% Ibs. 
$50.00 
Model 81, 20 Ibs., Track Racer 
$60.00 
Model 83, Roadster 
$35.00 
Model 86, Roadster 
$30.00 


All fitted with the friction- 
less sprocket. Hoyle rode 20- 
lb. Track Racer. 


The Liberty Cycle Co. 


Boston Branch, J. J. FRANCIS, Mgr. 
Wheels at $10.00 down, $2.00 per week, 


SHORTHAN 




















BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning,N.¥ 
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OvAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 







BAKING 
PowDER 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

At the last meeting of the Woman's Char- 
ity Club of Boston, the directors of the 
hospital reported through Mrs. E. S. 
Johnson, that the hospital will be closed 
for repairs during July and August. At 
present there are 18 patients and 12 nurses, 
with three nurses for outside work. Mrs. 
Dyer announced that she had begun to 
raise an annual fund of $1,000 for the hos- 
pital, The club voted to plant a Julia K, 
Dyer tree in commemoration of Mrs. 
Dyer’s 7ist birthday. As the birthday 
comes in August, the tree-planting will 
occur in October, when club members will 
have returned from the country. A fine 
young maple-tree, now growing in Mrs. 
Dyer's garden, will be taken thence to the 
club hospital grounds, and planted with 
pleasant ceremonies. The good work of 
the hospital will be promoted by the gift 
of $15,000, from Mr, and Mrs, E. S, Con- 
verse, of Malden, Mass. At the meeting 
of the club at which this gift was made, 
Mrs. Converse, in response to an earnest 
request, explained the beginning of her 
interest in this philanthropy. It dated 
from the time when she first made a tour 
of the wards, and saw a beautiful young 
woman smiling in her whiteness, and say- 
ing: “I am the happiest woman in the 
world.”’ ‘‘Why are you the happiest wo- 
man in the world?’ asked Mrs, Converse, 
The answer was: ‘‘Because I am going 
home to my children, well and happy.” 

Outdoor philanthropic work, of some 
kind, during the months when the clubs 
are quiescent, has become an established 
feature of the various literary and other 
organizations of women in the city, says 
Caroline Sheridan in the N. Y. Evening 
Post. Individual members possessing 
country homes and seaside residences 
make a generous use of them to add to 
the pleasures of the children of the city. 
In addition, many summer homes are 
maintained by these organizations. The 
various public, private, and religious 
agencies, supplemented by the efforts of 
the women’s organizations, s0 numerous 
and influential, reach many unfortunate 
tenement dwellers. 


Miss Margaret J. Evans, who was Mas- 
sachusetts’s choice for president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
has gone abroad. She has been the presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Federation from its 
organization until last fall, when she de- 
clined reélection. She bas been the prime 
mover in club work in her State. 


Lake Michigan was a source of delight 
to the far-west women who went to the 
Milwaukee biennial. A Denver woman 
and a club sister from Nebraska, it is 
said, sat for an hour, side by side, in a 
summer-house on the bluff, speechless for 
joy. Finally the Denver woman drew a 
long breath, let her eyes wander from the 
tip of Bay View to North Point, looked 
up at the blue sky and down at the spar- 
kling, white-capped water, and said: 

‘Talk about that trip around the loop! 
What's a mountain to this?” 

‘Don’t talk at all,’ said the Nebraska 
woman. “If you had lived fourteen years 
inacountry where the only elevation is 
the windmill on the farm, and the only 
body of water isa cistern that is usually 
dry, you'd just sit still and thank heaven 
that there are some beauty spots like 
this,”’ 


In Rockford, Ill., the members of the 
Union Aid Association, a woman’s organ- 
ization, recently celebrated ‘Trolley 
Day,” realizing $1,500 from the enterprise, 
which was originated by them five years 
ago, and which, through the generosity of 
street railway companies in various places, 
has been carried out by many other wom- 
en's societies, greatly to the benefit of the 
charities which they carry on. The Rock- 
ford women acted as conductors up to 
midnight, and received all the receipts of 
the line above the actual operating ex- 
penses. Excursions planned for the day, 
and attractions at the ends of the different 
routes, helped swell the receipts. The 
money will be used in relieving the poor 
of the city next winter. 


Miss Charlotte Mulligan, founder of the 
Twentieth Century Ciub of Buffalo, N.Y., 
is dead. Miss Mulligan was a woman of 
exceptional ability. She possessed a re- 
markable gift for organization. Her life 
was largely devoted to helping others, and 
until her health failed, two years ago, she 
was a recognized leader in the best work 
carried on in her city. The Guard of 








Honor, an organization of young men for 
mutual help, was the outgrowth of a Sun- 
day-school class of young men which Miss 
Mulligan taught. She conceived the plan 
of establishing an institution where young 
men in need of material help and moral 
and spiritual encouragement might find 
aid, and she set out to build a home for 
young men which should combine the 
best features of similar institutions with 
none of their objections. The Guard of 
Honor building was constructed without 
debt entirely through Miss Mulligan’s 
personal efforts to raise the money, and 
is the centre of numerous activities for 
the development of finer manhood. As a 
means of bringing the young men of the 
Guard of Honor more closely together, 
Miss Mulligan organized an orchestra, of 
which she was the conductor, and which 
gave frequent concerts and entertain- 
ments. For twenty years she was the 
musical editor of the Buffalo Courier, and 
a prominent member of the Scribblers’ 
Club, an association for good fellowship 
among the women of the press. In 1884 
Miss Mulligan, then at the head of the or- 
ganization of alumne of the Buffalo Sem- 
inary, known as the Graduates’ Associa- 
tion, brought forward the plan of build- 
ing a house for the use of the association. 
The carrying out of the plan was intrusted 
to her, and through her efforts the Chap- 
ter House was built, which is one of the 
first club houses ever built by women, 
The Graduates’ Association outgrew the 
Chapter House, and its control was passed 
over to the Women Teachers’ Association, 
while the Graduates’ Association bought 
a larger building. To help in the work, 
which proved a rather large task for the 
association, Miss Mulligan organized the 
Twentieth Century Club, into which the 
original association was merged, and 
which now owns a fine building. This is 
one of the strongest women’s clubs in the 
country. Miss Mulligan was its first 
president, and was once reélected. She 
was beloved in these and other associa- 
tions, and her passing away in the prime 
of life will be felt by many as a personal 
loss. 


Mrs. Frederick Hanger, who recently 
entered upon a second term as president 
of the Arkansas Federation, urges the 
seventy women's clubs composing it to 
use their utmost influence in every direc- 
tion for the establishment of a State in- 
dustrial school for boys and girls, the 
establishment of a chair of domestic sci- 
ence in our State University, the estab- 
lishment of more libraries, a State arbor 
day, and for a voting voice for women on 
all school questions. In her annual ad- 
dress, Mrs. Hanger said: 

The do-nothing club and the club with 
only a programme to point to, are out of 
date. This year the departments of village 
improvements ard reform and art and 
music have been added to the Federation’s 
field of usefulness with most satisfying 
results, The Arkansas Federation is a 
part of the great movement that has chris- 
tened the nineteenth century “the wo- 
man’s century,”’ not the new woman—for 
there really isn’t any new woman. She is 
the same old girl, after all, who has 
“known when to take occasion by the 
hand, and make the bounds of freedom 
wider yet,’ and how to ‘‘grasp the skirts 
of happy chance, and breast the blows of 
circumstance.’’ Woman has not only dis- 
covered herself, but she has discovered 
her sisters, and they together are begin- 
ning to work out, among other problems, 
woman’s economic independence, without 
the ‘‘strike of the sex’’ that the pessimist 
has foretold. F. M. A. 
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HELEN CAMPBELL ON WOMEN’S CLUBS. 
1560 LINCOLN AVE., DENVER, COL., | 
JUNE 19,1900 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A paragraph on the first page of your 
issue for June 16, compels a protest, meek 
and humble in its nature, however, since 
I am myself responsible for the error. 
None the less it must not stand, since it 
misstates my position for thirty years as 
worker for, and upholder of all forms of 
organization for women, clubs included. 

Your paragraph in second column of 
first page quotes some lines in my letter 
on page 189 of the same issue, beginning, 
“If this is all the club can do,” etc. I 
intended this to be taken, not as my per- 
sonal word, but that of intelligent colored 
women in general. There are a number 
in Denver, many of whom are High School 
graduates, often more refined in thought 
and life than the women who count them 
just “niggers.” It is their feeling to 





which I refer, not mine, as will now be 
evident, Yours very truly, 
HELEN CAMPBELL, 


WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 


Miss Gail Laughlin, who graduated from 
the Cornell Law School in 1898, and was 
admitted to the New York bar the same 
year, has been called upon by the govern- 
ment to officially investigate the house 
servant problem. Her appointment came 
from the Industrial Commission, which 
was established by an act of Congress ap- 
proved on June 18, 1898, for the purpose 
of investigating questions pertaining to 
labor, education, immigration, etc. Miss 
Laughlin is a capable worker in the Na- 
tional-American Suffrage Association. 

Miss Edith N. Kellar, of Marion, Kan., 
has begun a promising professional career 
as partner with her father, Judge Kellar. 

“Our club, the only one made up exclu- 
sively of women who have been admitted 
to the bar, is now entering upon its second 
year,’ writes Miss Rosalie Loew, in the 
June Success, *‘We regard it as a very 
interesting and thriving infant. We 
women lawyers of New York joined: our- 
selves together to become better ac- 
quainted with each other, and to assist 
one another professionally, whenever pos- 
sible. We feel a little isolated in the law 
among 80 many men, perhaps, and desire 
to meet for mutual aid and comfort. 
There are only about three hundred wom- 
en lawyers altogether in the United States, 
and but a small proportion of these really 
practice. Most of them have taken up the 
law because of its value as a part of their 
general equipment in business careers, 
or in work for the political advancement 
of women. But every year more women 
are eutering the profession, and some of 
them are beginning to plead before judges 
and juries in the courts. There is, of 
course, prejudice in the mind of the 
average man against women’s under- 
taking this court work, and to succeed 
in it a woman must have a forceful 
character and a personality which is strong 
and yet not too masculine. Personally, I 
much prefer office work, which offers a 
field large enough for the most ambitious 
woman. Iam quite sure that, if a woman 
is able and earnest, she can, after the usual 
struggle of the beginner, make a lucrative 
living in the law.”’ 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Mrs. Martha Foote Crowe has been 
elected dean of the Woman’s College at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIL, 
and assistant professor of English litera- 
ture. Mrs. Crowe has been a member of 
the faculty of Chicago University, and is 
now at the head of Dearborn Seminary, 
Chicago. The position to which she has 
been called at the Northwestern has been 
filled by Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller 
since the death of Miss Anna Bowen last 
January. 

Tulane University, the leading college 
for men at New Orleans, this year con- 
ferred the degree of Master of Arts in the 
post-graduate course upon one man and 
one woman, Miss Abbie Richmond, who 
graduated from Sophie Newcomb College 
in ’97. After delivering the diplomas, 
Acting-President Dr. Rodgers stated that 
there was yet another degree to confer— 
the highest in the gift of Tulane Univer- 
sity for collegiate attainments—and now 
conferred for the fourth time in the his- 
tory of the University, and for the first 
time in the history of this State upon a 
woman, Mary Leal Harkness, A. M., of 
Harkness College, lowa. The board and 
faculty had carefully considered and 
weighed the qualifications of the woman 
who had taken the course prescribed. He 
adverted to the fact that Tulane is by no 
means liberal in the bestowing of such 
honors, but said in this case the honor 
was in every respect deserved. Miss 
Harkness’s thesis was “The Religious 
Element in Latin Literature.” 

Miss Grace H. Macurdy, who was for 
six years instructor in Greek at Vassar, 
and has spent the last year in study 
abroad on a fellowship from the Women’s 
Educational Association of Boston, will 
return next year to her former position. 

Miss Eloise Ellery, Vassar, ’97, is made 
assistant in history. Miss Ellery has for 
three years held successively the Babbett 
fellowship from Vassar, the White fellow- 
ship from Cornell, and the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnw’s European fellow- 
ship. Vassar graduates have received this 
year the following honors from other in- 
stitutions: Miss Lida Shaw King, ’90, the 
Agnes Hoppin fellowship of the School at 
Athens; Miss Lelia C. Spaulding, ’99, a 
scholarship in Greek at Columbia Uni- 
versity; Miss Anne Moore, '96, a fellow- 
ship in biology at Chicago University. 

At the recent commencement of Mount 
Holyoke College the degree of Doctor of 
Literature was conferred upon Miss Ada 
Lilian Howard. She graduated at Mount 
Holyoke in 1853, and taught there during 
1858-’61. She was the first president of 
Wellesley College. 











FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 





The following improved through passenger service has recently been inaugurated by 


the Fitchburg Kailroad and connections. 





Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Buffalo 
“ 3.00 
“ te 6.40 o“ “ “ 
Ly. Boston 3.00 P. M. Ar. Buffalo 
Ld it 11.20 “ ” “ 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Cleveland 
o “ 3.00 “ “ “ 
Ly. Boston 9.30 A. M. Ar. Cleveland 
C o 3.00 P. M. a = 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Detroit 
“ 6.40 - “ 
Ly. Boston 1.00P.M. Ar. Chicago 
“ 3.00 oe “ - 
iT “ 6.40 .“ Lad 
Ly. Boston 1.00P.M Ar Chicago 
oe oo 3.00 oe ” 
“ “ 6.40 in it 
Ly. Boston 9.30 A.M Ar. Chicago 
‘e. “ 3.00 P. M ‘ te 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. 8t. Louis 
“ 6.40 “ “ 
Ly. Boston 9.30A.M. Ar. 8t. Louis 
“ - 3.00 it) “ “ 


1.50 A. M. 
6.35 * 


West Shore R. R. 


7.35“ 

soo Pan { D. & H. and Erie. 
hae | W.S.and N. ¥.C. and St. L, 
3:30 P.M ' D. &H. and Erie, 

iss P M } W.S. and Wabash. 

9:30 ‘4 W.S. and Wabash. 
8:15 i. W.S. and N. Y, C. and St. L, 
738 ALL } D. & H. and Erie, 

ob ae } W.S. and Wabash: 

128 4 } D. & H., Erie and B. & 0.8. W. 





Latest improved Parlor and Sleeping Cars are operated on all through trains, thus 


assuring absolute comfort to patrons. 





For tickets and further information call upon your nearest ticket agent or address 


A. 8S, Crane, 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. 


Cc. M. Bart, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent. 
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Miss Shidzu Naruse, of Kobe, Japan, 
was one of twenty young women who re- 
ceived diplomas recently at the New York 
Hospital. Leslie's Weekly says: ‘She 
came to this country four years ago, after 
having graduated with honors from the 
Kobe College, in order to perfect herself 
as a trained nurse, so as to be able to 
establish a school for trained nurses, as 
well as a hospital, in her native town. 
Her family is of high standing, and her 
father is one of the wealthy bankers of 
Japan. When she arrives at Kobe she 
will at once proceed to interest the 
wealthy citizens, backed by her father’s 
influence, and secure the funds necessary 
to found a hospital, which will be model- 
ed after the most approved system of this 
country. The college at Kobe, where 
‘Shidzu Naruse, Sen.’ was graduated, is 
under the control and direction of the 
American mission, It has done a remark- 
able work,”’ 

The College Young Women’s Christian 
Association of the Pacific Coast has just 
held a ten days’ summer conference at 
Capitola, May 18-28. One hundred and 
twenty young women represented twenty 
universities and colleges of six Pacific 
States. The daily exercises included 
Bible study, sectional conferences on 
methods of work, and addresses. 

Dr. D. K. Parsons, of Chicago, has 
offered $50,000 to Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn., providing the authorities 
raise $100,000 by January, 1901. 

Washington Duke, who four years ago 
gave $100,000 to Trinity College, at Dur- 
ham, N. C., on condition that women 
should be admitted on equality with men, 
now proposes to donate a large and hand- 
some library building to the college. This, 
when built, will make the gifts of the 
Duke family to Trinity aggregate about 
$500,000. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARIZONA, 
PueEnix, ARIz., JUNE 13, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I send you a clipping from the Phenix 
Republican which fully explains itself, 
and is too much to the point to be lost. 

There has been a decided growth in 
suffrage sentiment during the year, due 
to the successful Territorial Convention 
held here last November by Mrs. Catt and 
Miss Hay. Mary W. McCormick. 

SCHOOL ELECTION IN ARIZONA. 


The school election occurred yesterday 
Everybody knows that, for hacks were 
flying around all day hurrying voters to 
the polls. Neither need anybody in district 
No. 1 or in the high school district be 
told that a more warmly contested elec. 
tion never occurred in Pheonix, It is 
hardly necessary at this late date to an- 
nounce the result, for those who did not 
learn it within a few minutes after the 
vote was counted. telephoned to the Re- 
publican office last night for the election 
figures. 

It was an anti-Creager fight, and, as in 
the two previous elections, the Creager 
people won, for it is understood that Dr. 
Hughes and Mr. Kays, the reélected high 
school trustees, and Mr. DeMund, the 
newly elected grammar school trustee, are 
for the continuance of Professor Creager 
at the head of the schools. 

The vote at the high school election 
was not quite as heavy as a year ago. 
Neither side had procured as many vehi- 
cles in advance as they did then, and in a 
school election much depends upon vehi- 
cles. More women, however, attended 
the polls than ever before, and, at one time 
in the morning, were so numerous that 
they were given a monopoly of voting 
privileges for an hour. 

One woman, believed by the judges to 
be a little girl of thirteen or fourteen, 
because she was wearing one of those at- 
tractive short dresses, approached the 
voting table ballot in hand. A challenger 
opened his mouth, but before he could 
utter a sound she gave the name to the 
clerk, ‘Mrs. .” The challenger sank 
back, and the lady in short skirts, what- 
ever her age, cast her vote without inter- 
ruption. 

A well-known citizen and his wife visited 








the Central School polls together. The 
lady went to the ballot box first and de- 
posited her vote. The husband, who had 
been talking to a friend, came up later 
and was successfully challenged on the 
ground that he was neither the owner of 
children of school age nor of taxable prop- 
erty within the district limits. 

He walked back to the door where his 
wife was standing and said: ‘Well, they 
wouldn’t let us vote.” ‘I voted,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘Well,” said the husband, “I 
never expected to live to see this day!” 





OREGON. 


REMINISCENCES OF A PIONEER. 
PORTLAND, OR., JUNE 11, 1900, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Inclosed find P. O. money order for 
$1.50 to pay first year for the JourNAL, I 
have been an advocate of woman suffrage 
since the spring of 1247, when I was pub- 
lishing a little Free Soil Democratic paper 
at Chittenango, N. Y. In 1852 I published 
and edited the Citizen at Rome, Oneida 
County, N. Y., assisted by the late D. E. 
Wager. He and I persuaded the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Lecture Association 
to allow us to have two ladies in the 
lecture course that season, but they would 
only appropriate $25, for each of the ladies, 
while they paid the men $50 and $75 each. 
Mr. Wager and I submmited the facts to 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Julia Ward 
Howe, and they replied that they would 
come even if the committee paid nothing. 
The result was that the lectures of these 
ladies paid the best of the entire course. 

In 1857 I published and edited the 
Advocate at Racine, Wis. When Lucy 
Stone came west on a lecturing tour, my 
wife and I called upon her at the hotel, 
and invited her to be our guest while in 
Racine, which she accepted, and it was 
always a bright spot in our memory to 
look back to. I left the newspaper busi- 
ness in the spring of 1888, but have never 
lost my interest in equal suffrage. 

You have had the result of the election, 
June 4, in Oregon, in which the suffrage 
amendment was probably again defeated. 
In future I shall advocate a union with 
the friends of the ‘‘Initiative’’ and ‘‘Ref- 
erendum,”’ as there is a strong Populistic 
party in Oregon, and if we can put these 
features into the Constitution, we can 
then compel the submission of the suf- 
frage question at every general election, 
which occurs bi-annually. When I com- 
menced advocating equal suffrage I did 
not expect to live to see it adopted by 
any State, but the success of Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, and Idaho gives me cour- 
age to continue the fight, although I am 
76 years old and have to convass for books 
to get my daily bread. 

Yours for justice. 
A. C. SANDFORD. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE Square.—*‘The Girl I Left Be- 
hind Me” will make the attraction the 
coming week, and a repetition of interest 
shown in this play may confidently be 
anticipated. The beauty of the stage set- 
tings will be more than duplicated, and a 
particularly strong cast has been arranged. 
Following “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” 
on Monday, July 9, comes a revival of ‘A 
Temperance Town.’’ The distribution of 
chocolate bon-bons to matinee patrons 
will be continued. An elaborate observ- 
ance of the 2,000th dramatic performance 
at this theatre wil] occur on Friday, July 
13. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Country Board for Children— Mrs. Abby C. 
Kilbourn, of Townsend, Mass., wishes to take a 
few children to board. She has brought up four 
of her own, who are all alive and well; has 4 
home beautifully situated on a hill commandin 
a view of all the mountains from Monadnoc 
to Wachusett; has been a teacher, and is rec- 
ommended by President D. A. Fessenden of the 
Townsend bank, and Dr. Luther G. Chandler, a3 
an excellent person to care fur children, 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 
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